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Benjamin Franklin’s Honorary Degrees 


WALTER CrosBy EELLS 


ITH REFERENCE to honorary degrees conferred on Benjamin 
Franklin by American and European universities, the follow- 


ing statements have been published: 


10. 


Lt. 


13. 


. He received an honorary doctorate from Harvard University. 
. His honorary doctorate from Harvard was conferred in 1751. 


His first doctorate was conferred by Harvard University. 


. He received an honorary doctorate from Yale University. 
. His first honorary degree was conferred by Yale University. 
. He received the honorary degree of Master of Arts from the Col- 


lege of William and Mary in 1755. 


. He received the honorary degree of J.U.D. from the University of 


St. Andrews, Scotland. 
He received an honorary degree from the University of Edinburgh, 


Scotland. : 


. He received an honorary degree of LL.D. from the University of 


Oxford, England. 

He received an honorary degree of J.C.D. from the University of 
Oxford, England. 

The faculty of the University of Oxford deliberately snubbed and 
endeavored to belittle Franklin when it conferred on him the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. 


. He received an honorary degree from the University of Cambridge, 


England. 
He received only one honorary doctorate. 


5 
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These thirteen brief statements have two features in common: 


1. They have all been published in presumably reliable books or 
periodicals. 
2. They are all completely false.* 


For a man of Franklin’s eminence—printer, inventor, scientist, 
philanthropist, diplomat, statesman, philosopher, and author—it is 
surprising to find that so many errors have been made in reporting 
the various academic honors which were conferred on him by uni- 
ersities in America and Europe in recognition of his outstanding 
contributions to the knowledge of his day. Even more surprising is 
the fact that few of these errors have been noticed and corrected. 

It seems desirable, therefore, to state the simple facts and to report 
some of the circumstances connected with the award of these honors. 
Such is the purpose of this article. The simple facts are these: 


1. Benjamin Franklin received an honorary degree of Master of Arts 
from Harvard University, which was voted July 23 and July 24 and 
conferred July 25, 1753. 

. He received an honorary degree of Master of Arts from Yale Uni- 
versity, which was conferred September 12, 1753. 

. He received an honorary degree of Master of Arts from the College 
of William and Mary, which was conferred April 2, 1756. 

. He received an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws (LL.D.) from 
the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, which was voted Febru- 
ary 12, 1759, and conferred October 2, 1759. 

. He received an honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.) 
from the University of Oxford, England, which was voted Febru- 
ary 22, 1762, and conferred April 30, 1762. 

. These five institutions of higher education are the only ones which 
conferred honorary degrees on Benjamin Franklin. 


It may be noted that these academic honors were spaced at three- 
year intervals from 1753 to 1762, all being conferred when Franklin 
was from 47 to 56 years of age. 

In no single biography or other of the almost innumerable publica- 


*In addition to the above thirteen statements, a large number of other false state- 
ments, innuendoes, and insinuations concerning Franklin and his honorary degrees 
may be found in a single unusual and thoroughly discredited volume, Howard P. 
Arnold's Historic Side-Lights. New York: Harper & Bros., 1899. They are not 
worthy of specific consideration in this article. The volume cannot possibly be classi- 
fied as a “presumably reliable book.” 
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tions concerning Franklin, as far as the writer has been able to find 
after considerable research, have these facts been correctly and com- 
pletely stated. As indicated above, numerous errors are found with 
reference to each of the five honorary degrees which he actually re- 
ceived. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


One of the latest of these erroneous statements was published in 
the Saturday Evening Post in 1957. Joseph Alsop, himself a Harvard 
graduate, writing in a fascinating way regarding commencements at 
Harvard and the various ceremonies and customs connected with them, 
says: (Errors Nos. 1, 2, 3.) 

From the time of Ben Franklin, who got his first doctorate at Har- 
vard in 1751, down to our own days, very many famous men have 
received honorary degrees from Harvard.? 


The facts are that Harvard never conferred an honorary doctorate 
on Franklin, nor did she confer any honorary degrees of any type in 
1751, as shown by the University’s Quinguennial Catalogue of the 
Officers and Graduates, 1636-1930. 

Such an erroneous statement is particularly unfortunate appearing 
in the Post, from whose title page the benign face of Pennsylvania's 
most distinguished early citizen looks out each week on its millions of 
readers. For the Saturday Evening Post claims to have been founded 
by Franklin himself in 1728 as the Pennsylvania Gazette and has been 
published almost continuously ever since. Franklin is thus deservedly 
considered one of the fathers of American journalism, and misinfor- 
mation concerning him in his own journal is almost like adding insult 
to injury. 

Franklin did receive an honorary degree from Harvard, as stated 
above, but it was in 1753, not 1751, and it was the Master of Arts, 
not a doctorate. 

The implication of Mr. Alsop’s statement that Franklin was the 
first of Harvard's long line of honorary doctorates is likewise er- 
roneous. The Ouinguennial Catalogue shows that Harvard conferred 
its first honorary doctorate, Doctor of Sacred Theology (S.T.D.) upon 
its own president, Increase Mather, in 1692, 59 years prior to 1751. 


* Joseph Alsop, “America’s Oldest Spectacular,” Saturday Evening Post, 229: 104, 
June 8, 1957. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


Most recent of all erroneous statements, however, is found in 
another article in the Saturday Evening Post for Jan. 21, 1961, “The 
Wisdom of Benjamin Franklin” (pp. 21, 76-78), by the distinguished 
Harvard historian, Samuel E. Morison. In this article Dr. Morison 
says: ‘ ‘Doctor Franklin’ he was called, because of honorary degrees 
from Harvard, Yale, St. Andrews, and Oxford”’ (Error No. 4). As 
already stated, Benjamin Franklin received no honorary doctorates 
from either Harvard or Yale. The Post corrected this error in its letters 
column in the issue for Feb. 25, 1961, quoting from a letter by the 
present writer, together with a comment by Dr. Morison who wrote: 
“No American colleges conferred honorary degrees that early [1753] 
so Harvard and Yale were giving Ben the best they had. To save a 
few words I lumped them with the British universities.’’ Presumably 
he was referring to honorary doctorates. We have already seen, how- 
ever, that Harvard as early as 1692 conferred an honorary doctorate 
on Increase Mather. Yale, in 1723, conferred an honorary Doctor of 
Medicine on Daniel Turner, Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London and author of many medical works. In an article of 
several pages it may be questioned whether a careful historian is justi- 
fied in making an erroneous statement “to save a few words.” Un- 
doubtedly St. Andrews and Oxford, later, gave Franklin “the best 
they had’’; but did Harvard and Yale in 1753? 


HARVARD AND YALE UNIVERSITIES—-PRIORITY 


Much more surprising, however, is the statement which Franklin 
himself makes in his famous Autobiography, a work which has ap- 
peared in scores if not hundreds of editions in English and in numer- 
ous foreign languages and which has been characterized by the dis- 
coverer of the original manuscript in Paris, as one ‘which may be read 
in nearly every written language and is one of the half-dozen most 
widely read popular books ever printed.”* The Autobiography contains 
the following statement: 

The business of the Post-Office occasion’d my taking a journey this 
Year to New England, where the College of Cambridge of their own 
Motion, presented me with the degree of Master of Arts. Yale College, 

* John Bigelow, Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1868. p. 14. 
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in Connecticut, had before made me a similar Compliment. Thus with- 
out studying in any College, I came to partake of their Honours. They 
were confer'd in Consideration of my Improvements and Discoveries 
in the electric Branch of Natural Philosophy.* 


Except for modernization of spelling and capitalization and slight 
variations in punctuation, this same statement occurs in a score of 
other editions of the Autobiography which have been examined by the 
writer and doubtless in innumerable other editions as well. The con- 
text and other evidence shows that Franklin was writing of the sum- 
mer of 1753. 

The most surprising feature of this statement is Dr. Franklin’s as- 
sertion without qualification that Yale, not Harvard, was the institu- 
tion which first thus recognized his scientific exploits. (Error No. 5.) 
Yet, as stated above, the reverse is true. 

Before presuming to correct this error, which has apparently gone 
unchallenged for so many years, the writer wrote directly to the archi- 
vists of Harvard and Yale universities for corroborative evidence. 
Their replies, which will be quoted below, show beyond question that 
Franklin was mistaken—that Harvard deserves the credit for the first 
academic recognition of Franklin’s scientific attainments as evidenced 
by the conferring on him of an honorary degree. 

Somewhat more surprising is the fact that Franklin makes no refer- 
ence to the similar degree with which he was also honored by the Col- 

* Max Farrand, Benjamin Franklin's Memoirs: Parallel Text Edition. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1949. p. 324. The original manuscript 
of the Autobiography is in the Huntington Library, San Marino, California. Dr. 
Farrand, Director of that library, 1927-41, and research associate until his death 
in 1945, made an extensive study of it and related documents. In the volume cited 
are published in parallel columns four versions: (1) Original manuscript in Hunting- 
ton Library; (2) W .T. Franklin’s edition published in London in 1818, probably 
the “fair copy” which Franklin had made in 1789; (3) Le Veilard’s French edition, 
from the manuscript in the Library of Congress; and (4) Buisson’s French edition 
published in Paris in 1791. For a full account of the checkered history of the manu- 
script copies see the Introduction to the volume cited and also Max Farrand, ‘Ben- 
jamin Franklin's Memoirs,’ Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 10, October 1936, 
p. 49-78. In the statement quoted above, Farrand notes that the phrase “New England” 
was substituted for “Boston” in the original text. “Boston’’ would seem to make 
better sense in the context. It is interesting to note in passing that Franklin nowhere 
uses the term “Autobiography,” the name by which it is universally known today. 
Farrand calls attention to the fact that the Oxford Dictionary gives the date of the 
first known use of the word as 1809, almost 20 years after Franklin’s death. A photo- 
static copy of the Huntington Library manuscript is in the Manuscript Division of the 
Library of Congress. 
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lege of William and Mary in 1756.° This paragraph would have been 
the appropriate place for him to have included a record of this honor 
also. That he does not mention his subsequent honorary doctorates 
from the Universities of St. Andrews and Oxford, on the other hand, 
is quite logical. The Autobiography is not complete, although in the 
later years of his life Franklin had hoped to make it so. Except for a 
minor addition, it closes with his arrival in England in 1757. His Scot- 
tish and English university honors came after that date. 

Franklin’s error has been perpetuated by other more recent authors — 
who have accepted it uncritically. A few examples may be given. Epler, 
in his doctoral dissertation at Columbia University dealing specifically 
with honorary degrees in American institutions, says:° 


Among those awarded honorary master’s degrees by Harvard during 
this period was Benjamin Franklin, who received the award in 1753. 
He received the same degree earlier that year from Yale. 


Epler then gives the statement already quoted above from the Auto- 
biography, but does not check the relative dates of the commencements 
at Yale and Harvard in 1753. 

Montgomery, historian of the University of Pennsylvania, says that 
Harvard, in 1753, “conferred on him the honor of Magister Artium, as 
had Yale in the same year.’’* Parton, in his old but well documented 
life of Franklin, says: “Yale College first, then Harvard, conferred on 
him the degree of Master of Arts.’’® Morse says Franklin received an 
M.A. first from Yale, then from Harvard, and quotes the pertinent 
part of the Autobiography.® 

Regarding the date and reasons for the Harvard degree, Mr. Elkins 
has furnished the following transcripts from that institution’s con- 
temporary records:” 

*Numerous other writers omit any mention of the degree from the College of 
William and Mary, even though reporting one or more of his honorary degrees. 
Perhaps they were influenced by Franklin's omission of it in the paragraph quoted. 

*Stephen Edward Epler, Honorary Degrees: A Survey of Their Use and Abuse. 
Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. p. 8. 

"Thomas H. Montgomery, A History of the University of Pennsylvania from 
Its Foundaiton to A.D. 1770. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co., 1900. p. 14. 
See also p. 180. 

* James Parton, Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1892. p. 293. 

*John T. Morse, Jr., Benjamin Franklin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1889. 
p. 43. 

” Kimball C. Elkins, Senior Assistant in Harvard University Archives, personal 
letter of July 31, 1957. 
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At a meeting of the Pres’dt & Fellows of Harvard College in Cam- 
bridge, July 23, 1753. Present: The President, Mr. Flynt, Dr. Wiggles- 
worth, Mr. Appleton, Mr. Mayhew, Mr. Treas’r. Voted, That wheras 
Mr. Benja. Franklyn of Philadelphia, hath made great improvements 
in Philosophic learning, & particularly w’th respect to Electricity, 
whereby his repute hath been greatly advanced in the learned world, 
not only in Great Britain, but ev’n in the kingdom of France also, we 
therefore willing to do honour to a person of such considerable im- 
provements in learning, do admit him to the degree of Master of Arts 
in Harvard College. And it is hereby also directed, that the diploma 
to be given in this regard, to the s’d Mr. Franklyn be varied from the 
Common form agreeable to the preamble of this vote: and that this 
vote be presented to the Hon'ble and Rev'd the Overseers for their 
approbation.—College Records, September 17, 1750 to April 23, 1778. 

At a meeting of the Overseers of the College, July 24, 1753. Pres- 

A vote of the Corporation for the admission of Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin of Philadelphia to a degree of Master of Arts was now pre- 
sented to the Overseers for their Consent and it was unanimously con- 
sented to by them.—Records of the Overseers, Vol. Il, from 4 July, 
1774 to 8 April, 1768. 


It may be noted that the secretary of the Overseers corrected the 
misspelling of Franklin’s name as given by the secretary of the Presi- 


dent and Fellows of the College. In the Harvard archives, according to 
Mr. Elkins, are preserved a copy of the form of diploma used, and a 
facsimile of the diploma itself. 

Corroboration of the error has been received also from Yale Uni- 
versity. Leonard W. Labaree, Editor of The Papers of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, a project sponsored jointly by the American Philosophical Society 
and Yale University, working in the Yale University Library, says:™ 


Franklin was in error in stating that Yale conferred the Master’s 
degree on him before Harvard did. The original Harvard diploma is 
in the library of the American Philosophical Society and is dated in the 
Latin form of July 25, 1753. Because at that time Yale commencement 
did not come until September, the Harvard degree came first. 


Dr. Shipton records an interesting fact in connection with his bio- 
graphical sketches of the members of the Harvard class of 1724. He 
says :7? 

* Personal letter of August 7, 1957. 
” Clifford K. Shipton, Sibley’s Harvard Graduates: Biographical Sketches of Those 


Who Attended Harvard College. Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society, 1945. 
Vol. 7, p. 290. 
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When Benjamin Franklin received an honorary M.A. in 1753, his 
name was inserted in the catalogue at the foot of the Class of 1724 on 
the theory that he would have been a member of it had he gone to 


college. 


Since Franklin was born in 1706, this unusual insertion of his name 
with the class of 1724 indicates the assumption that had he gone to 
Harvard (instead of going to Philadelphia to continue his printing 
career) he would have graduated when eighteen years of age, consid- 
erably younger than normal for Harvard students of that period.** Is 
any other instance known in American collegiate history when an hon- 
orary Master of Arts was thus “‘adopted”’ into the class in which he 
would have earned a bachelor’s degree had he chosen to enter the in- 
stitution for undergraduate work? 

Let us turn now to the records of Franklin’s honorary degree at 
Yale. Dr. Labaree, in the letter already quoted, continues: 


The actual Yale diploma has not survived, but there are two copies 
of it in the Yale records, one a draft and the other a copy in the record 
book. Both give the date as “In Diem Iduum Septembris,” followed 
by the Latin form of the year 1753. This would be the Ides of Sep- 
tember. I myself am not an authority on Latin dating and have been 
informed by two different authorities that the date would be, respec- 
tively, September 12 and September 13. 


Dexter, author of the six volumes of sketches of the lives of early 
Yale graduates, says in speaking of the year 1753:** 


At the Commencement (September 12) the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred on Benjamin Franklin, the note to that 
effect being in the following terms: “Whereas Benjamin Franklin 
Esqr., by his ingenious Experiments and Theory of Electrical Fire has 
greatly merited of the Learned World; it is therefore considered that 
the sd. B.F. shall receive the Honour of a Degree of Mastkr of Arts.” 
The same degree was conferred on him at Harvard College, by a vote 
passed on the 23rd of the preceding July. 


* Average age at graduation for Harvard from 1701-1725 was 19.4 years; for 
1726-1750, 20.0 years. See Walter Crosby Eells, Baccalaureate Degrees Conferred 
by American Colleges in the 17th and 18th Centuries. Washington: U. S. Office of 
Education, Circular No. 528, May 1958. p. 42. 

“Franklin Bowditch Dexter, Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale 
College, with Annals of the College History. Vol. 2, 1745-1763. New York: Henry 


Holt, 1896. p. 304. 
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There remains to consider how Franklin himself, in writing his Auto- 
biography came to make this error in priority of Yale over Harvard. 
The Autobiography was written in three distinct sections and at differ- 
ent times and places. Franklin began writing it in 1771 at Twyford, 
England. It was in the form of a personal letter to his son, William 
Franklin, then Governor of the Province of New Jersey, and was not 
originally designed for publication. The third section, which contains 
the passage concerning his Harvard and Yale degrees, was begun in 
1788, three years after his final return to Philadelphia. At the begin- 
ning of Chapter 7 he writes: ‘I am now about to write at home { Phila- 
delphia} August 1788, but cannot have the help expected from my 
papers, many of them being lost in the War.” In addition, the ven- 
erable gentleman was then in his eighty-third year and had less than 
two years more to live. He was even then suffering severely from gout 
and other troubles and was forced at times to the use of opium to relieve 
the pain. To a friend in London to whom he wrote concerning his work 
he said, “I have now grown so old and feeble in mind as well as in 
body, that I cannot place any confidence in my own judgment.’’*® In 
view of these facts, it is not surprising that Franklin should not have 
emembered the detail of the order in which his two earliest honorary 
degrees had been conferred on him (both in 1753) by Harvard and 
Yale 35 years earlier, nor perhaps that he should have overlooked en- 
tirely mention of the similar honor from the College of William and 
Mary. Meanwhile, in these 35 busy years, he had received much greater 
honors from universities and learned societies in Great Britain. 

We can, therefore, easily understand and forgive this lapse of mem- 
ory on the part of the aged statesman a few months before his death. 
What is harder to understand, however, is that this factual error has 
gone so long uncorrected and has been quoted so frequently by others 
in view of the hundreds of books and thousands of articles that have 
been written about Franklin, particularly in connection with the recent 
(1956) commemoration of the 250th anniversary of his birth. 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


Consideration of Franklin’s honorary degree of Master of Arts from 
the College of William and Mary, his third from an American institu- 


* John Bigelow, Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin: Edited from His Manu- 
script, with Notes and an Introduction. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1868. 
p. 24. 
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tion, can be disposed of much more briefly. The Proceedings of the 
Faculty of the College for April 2, 1756, contains the following 
entry :*° 
Ye day Benj. Franklin, Esquire, favored ye society with his company, 
and had ye Degree of A.M. conferred upon him by ye Rev. G. Dawson, 
A.M. President, to whom he was in publick presented by the Rev. 
William Preston, A.M. 


In spite of this dated statement, however, later in the same volume 
(p. 97), under the caption ‘Names of Those on Whom Honorary De- 
grees Have Been Conferred,” the first name is that of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, but with the erroneous date 1755. (Error No. 6.) The same error 
in the date is carried forward into two later publications of the College 


in 1870 and 1874." 

One quite recent biography of Franklin says: ‘The two colonial col- 
leges, Harvard and Yale, conferred degrees on him,’ thus completely 
ignoring the third early colonial college, William and Mary, older than 
Yale, which had accorded him similar honors. Of 25 other biographies 
of Franklin which have been examined, nine record his honorary de- 
grees from Yale and Harvard, but only four mention William and 
Mary. 

Harvard and Yale universities each record the date of Franklin's 
William and Mary honorary degree erroneously in numerous succes- 
sive issues of their official triennial and quinquennial catalogues for a 


quarter of a century.’® These errors are not surprising in view of the 


“ Catalogue of the College of William and Mary in Virginia from Its Founda- 
tion to the Present Time. Williamsburg, 1859. p. 13. This Catalogue is not a 
college catalogue in the modern sense. It consists of a history of the College 
(17 pp.), a list of officers and graduates (80 pp.), and a brief final section of only 
five pages devoted to the current staff, courses of study, degrees, and fees. 

" History of the College of William and Mary (Including the General Cata- 
logue) From Its Founding, 1693, to 1870. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co., 1870. 
p. 145; and History of the College of William and Mary From Its Foundation, 
1660, to 1874, Richmond: J. W. Randolph & English, 1874. p. 165. 

* Evarts S. Scudder, Benjamin Franklin: A Biography. London: Collins, 1939. 
p11, 

*In eight successive issues of the Harvard Triennial Catalogue from 1845 to 
1866, the date is correctly given as 1756; then in the next seven issues (Triennial 
and later Quinguennial) from 1869 to 1895 it is erroneously stated as 1755; only 
in the 1900 and later editions is the correct date, 1756, again given. Similarly Yale 
gives the date correctly as 1756 in its 13 successive issues of the Catalogue from 
1826 to 1862, but changes erroneously to 1755 in eight issues from 1865 to 1886, 


changing back again to the correct date, 1756, in 1889 and later issues. 
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fact that the College of William and Mary itself, in its official publi- 
cations for several years, gave the date incorrectly. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Franklin has been variously reported as having received the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D., J.U.D., and U.J.D. from Scotland's oldest insti- 
tution of higher education—the University of St. Andrews, founded in 
1411. 

In response to a request from the writer for original documentation, 
if possible, Dr. J. B. Salmond, Keeper of the Muniments of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, wrote: 


The University Minutes, Volume 7, Page 98, reads: ‘St. Andrews 
Febr. 12th 1759, Sedt. Rector, Princl. Murison, Profr. Brown, Mr. 
Gregory, Mr. Jon Young, Dr. Radow, Mr. Morton, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Wilson, Conferr’d the Degree of Doctor in Laws on Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin, famous for his Writings on Electricity, and appoint his 
Diploma to be given to him gratis, The Clerk and Arch Beadles dues 
to be paid by ye Library Quaestor. Mr. Gregory Sign’d the New Separate 
Register which was attested in common form.” 


This is an exact transcript of the original record as made at St. An- 
drews two centuries ago, and appears to show beyond all doubt that the 


degree as originally conferred was ‘‘Doctor in Laws.’ 
Harvard and Yale, in their Triennial and Ouinquennial catalogues, 
already referred to, show long-continued variations in referring to this, 
Franklin’s first honorary doctorate.*! (Error No. 7.) 
Leonard W. Labaree, the Franklin authority already quoted, gives 
the following explanation of the conflict in the designation of Frank- 


lin’s honorary degree from St. Andrews:*? 

* Personal letter of July 3, 1957. Dr. Salmond adds the information: ““The whole 
material Concerning Franklin's connection with St. Andrews has been dealt with 
fully in J. Bennett Nolan’s Benjamin Franklin in Scotland and Ireland, 1759 and 
1771, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press.” 

* Harvard gives the form U.J.D. in the issues of its catalogues for 1845 and 
1848, changing to J.U.D. in the next eleven issues from 1851 to 1895. After a 
half century of such published records, it changes in 1900 to the designation LL.D. 
Yale, on the other hand, uses the designation LL.D. in nine issues of its Triennial 
Catalogue from 1826 to 1850, but then changes to the form J.U.D. which is con- 
tinued through 21 successive issues from 1853 to 1924, the latest volume of this 
series published. 

™ Personal letter of August 7, 1957, from Yale University Library. 
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The original diploma together with contemporary Latin and English 
copies is in the American Philosophical Society library. Two Latin 
copies are here at Yale, one in the college records and the other among 
the papers of Franklin’s friend, Ezra Stiles. The latter was supplied by 
Franklin to Stiles, July 11, 1763. The Latin versions all use the form 
for the degree, “Utriusque Juris Doctorem,” while the contemporary 
English copy uses the form “Doctor of Laws.” The point seems to be 
that this Latin phrase, meaning “doctor of both laws,” was at that 
time regarded as the equivalent of the English “Doctor of Laws.” 
Nowadays, of course, we recognize these as two distinct degrees, al- 
though in Franklin’s day, no such distinction seems to have been made. 

In all the many documents addressed to Franklin during his lifetime 
which we have found, in which the writers take the pains to put the 
degree initials after his name, the form “LL.D.” is always used, and 
this likewise appears on the title pages of the editions of his writings 
prepared during his own lifetime or by his grandson William Temple 
Franklin. Thus it would appear that Franklin’s own contemporaries 
translated the degree “‘Utriusque Juris Doctor,” into the initials 
“LL.D.” Obviously those who prepared later Yale catalogs were un- 
aware of the 18th century usage and translated the phrase in the 
diploma as copied in the College records into a different degree from 
that which it was understood to be in Franklin's time. 


This is a reasonable explanation and clarifies the situation to some 
extent. It does not adequately explain, however, why the Yale cata- 
logues for a quarter of a century used the form LL.D and then in 1853 
changed to the less accurate form J.U.D. and have continued that form 
in all later editions. 

It is known that Franklin took considerable satisfaction in the title of 
Doctor thus awarded him by the oldest of the Scottish universities and 
used it with increasing satisfaction during the remainder of his life. 

Incidentally Van Doren, one of Franklin’s best biographers, makes 
the mistake of saying that ‘the University of St. Andrews conferred on 
him the degree of doctor of laws, and gave him the only title he ever 
had.”** (Error No. 13.) This is an obvious slip, since a few pages later 
he describes fully the ceremonies at the University of Oxford three 
years later when Franklin was honored with his other title, that of 
Doctor of Civil Law. 

The late Sir James Colquhoun Irvine, Principal (President) of the 
University of St. Andrews, made a notable address at the initiation of 


* Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin. New York: Viking Press, 1938. p. 281. 
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the Benjamin Franklin Memorial Lectures at the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia, May 20, 1938.** In this address Sir James described fully 
the ceremonies attendant upon the conferring of Franklin’s honorary 
degree. He said, in part: 


In imagination we can look on at the ceremony, taking our place 
on the tier of raised benches flanking the wall: the windows overlook 
the College Garden where the thorn-tree, planted by Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was even then 200 years old. The center of the floor is empty, 
the surrounding seats are occupied by senior members of the University 
while in the background stands a group of scarlet-gowned students. All 
eyes are turned on the central figure. Clad in the undress gown of a 
Doctor of Laws (cut in the fashion of the University of Paris) Frank- 
lin kneels on the graduation stool in front of the President of the 
Senatus who admits him in the customary form: “Te ad gradum 
Doctoris Legum promoveo, cujus rei in symbolum super te hoc 
birretum impono.” At the words “hoc birretum” the graduate’s head 
is covered for a moment with the historic “graduation cap.” Today, 
little more than a fragile square of black velvet, this cap belonged tradi- 
tionally to John Knox and its adoption as a symbol of admission to the 
fellowship of the University began at the Reformation. It is, of course, 
the fashion of iconoclasts to discredit a story so picturesque, but this 
much is certain. In the University accounts there is a charge for repair- 
ing the cap dated nearly a century in advance of Franklin's time; and 
it is indisputably the same cap that is still in use and is taken out of its 
safe in the strong room on every graduation day. Whatever its origin, 
it has rested for a moment on many a distinguished head and only a 
man utterly devoid of imagination could escape a feeling of exaltation 
and consecration at its touch. The hood of scarlet silk lined with white 
satin having been draped over the shoulders of the kneeling graduate 
he rises—no longer Mr. Benjamin Franklin but “Doctor Franklin’ — 
and the simple ceremony, conducted in terms of regulations made in 
1428, is over. 


Sir James goes on to inform us that, 


Before leaving the City, the Doctor presented an inscribed copy of 
his book ‘New Experiments and Observations on Electricity” (1754) 
to the University Library and at intervals within the succeeding four- 
teen years he donated other books, one being the first volume of the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. 


*“Benjamin Franklin in St. Andrews.” Published in University of St. Andrews 
Alumnus Chronicle, No. 24, January 1939. Also published in Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, 226: 271-279, September 1938. 
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In conclusion, Sir James states that, 


In the long history of St. Andrews, no man carried the distinction 
of her doctorate more nobly than did Benjamin Franklin. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


On his trip to Scotland to receive his St. Andrews doctorate, just 
considered, Franklin visited Edinburgh, as well as on other occasions. 
He had several intimate friends on the faculty of the University of 
Edinburgh. But the statement that he received an honorary degree from 
the University is completely erroneous. (Error No. 8.) 

Smyth, who is responsible for the best edition of Franklin’s works, 
comments as follows on this error:*5 


It is repeated in nearly every account of Franklin’s life, that he re- 
ceived a degree from the University of Edinburgh. It is an error. He 
was admitted as a “Burgis and Gildbrother of Edinburgh” (Septem- 
ber 5, 1759), and he was an original Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Society in Edinburgh . . . but he received no academic honors from that 
University. It is not a little singular that it should be so. At the time 
of Franklin's first visit, Dr. Robertson, the head of the University, was 
the center of the literary and social life of the city. He entertained for 
Franklin feelings of the highest respect, and in later years came into 
the closest relations of friendship with him. Franklin occasionally 
recommended American scholars as worthy candidates for the honorary 
degree. Ezra Stiles’ diploma of Doctor of Divinity was procured from 
Edinburgh University in 1765 through Franklin's exertions. 


The present writer has not found that “nearly every account of 
Franklin's life” contains this error, but he has not, of course, consulted 
all of the biographies which were doubtless examined by Smyth while 
he was preparing his monumental edition of Franklin’s works. Of 26 
full-length biographies and 27 encyclopedia sketches, however, which 
have been examined, only six encyclopedia articles and none of the 
biographies contained the erroneous statement regarding a doctorate 
from the University of Edinburgh.** Perhaps Smyth’s statement itselt 


* Albert Henry Smyth, The Writings of Benjamin Franklin: Collected and Edited 
with a Life and Introduction. New York: Macmillan Co., 1907. 10 vols. Vol. 10 
includes a biography by Smyth. p. 203. 

* American Education Encyclopedia, Chicago: 1956, vol. 4, p. 1403. Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia, Chicago: 1957, vol. 5, p. 325. New World Family Encyclo- 
pedia, Brooklyn: 1953, vol. 7, p. 1846. Standard International Encyclopedia, New 
York: 1952, vol. 7, p. 1846. Volume Library, New York: 1954. p. 1502. World 
Scope Encyclopedia, New York: 1955. Unpaged. Article on Franklin, vol. 5. 
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should be listed as another error—or at least as a marked overstate- 
ment. 

But Franklin himself seems to be responsible for an error or con- 
fusion regarding an Edinburgh degree which is even more difficult to 
understand than his mistake in the order of his Harvard and Yale de- 
grees already considered. 

Bigelow, discoverer of the original manuscript of the Autobiogra- 
phy in Paris, says in his Life:?* 

I was so fortunate as to find in the LeVeillard collection a skeleton 
sketch of the topics which Dr. Franklin originally proposed to treat in 
the Autobiography. It was, doubtless, the first outline of the work. It is 
written upon a letter sheet, the first three pages in black ink in the 
hand of a copyist, while the continuation of seven lines on the fourth 
page, beginning with ‘“‘Hutchinson’s Letters’’ are in red ink, and in the 
hand of Franklin himself. 


This outline is printed by Bigelow in his L7fe and also in his edition 
of the Autobiography,** reprinted by Smyth,?° and by Van Doren,* 
and by various other editors in their editions of the Autobiography. It 
consists of 309 items, printed continuously, not numbered, and sepa- 
rated only by periods. About one-third of these cover the three sections 
of the Autobiography which were actually written; the remainder are 
evidently the topics Franklin proposed to cover in the remainder which 
he did not live long enough to finish. Among this latter group are the 
following three items, in order: “Doctorate from Edinburgh, St. An- 
drews. Doctorate from Oxford. Journey to Scotland.” 

It would seem from this outline, as thus published, that Franklin 
was laboring under the misapprehension that he had received doc- 
torates from both Edinburgh and St. Andrews (erroneous as far as 
Edinburgh is concerned), and that he expected to report these degrees 
as well as that from Oxford before describing his journey to Scotland 
which actually came between his Scottish and Oxford degrees. 

It may be questioned, however, whether the topic, as printed, ““Doc- 
torate from Edinburgh, St. Andrews,” is correctly transcribed from the 


* John Bigelow, The Life of Benjamin Franklin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 1874. p. 70. 

* John Bigelow, The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin—The Unmutilated 
and Correct Version. New York & London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The Knicker- 
bocker Press, 1927. p. 28-31. 

* Smyth, op. cit., p. 221-225. 

” Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin's Autobiographical Writings. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1945. pp. 210-213. 
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original manuscript. Among the Thomas Jefferson Papers in the 
Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, the writer found a 
manuscript copy of the same list of topics, in the handwriting of Jef- 
ferson’s secretary, William Short, endorsed in Jefferson’s own hand- 
writing: “Notes of Dr. Franklin's life, written by himself.’’** In this 
carefully copied manuscript list, the three topics in which we are inter- 
ested are given as ‘‘Doctorate from Edinburg—Doctorate from Oxford 
—Journey to Scotland.” In this case, it would appear that Franklin had 
overlooked his St. Andrews doctorate entirely and had substituted for 
it one from Edinburgh—which he had never received. But clearly he 
did not claim degrees from both Scottish institutions, as shown in the 
printed versions of Bigelow and others. 

The mysteries of the two forms in which this topic appears can be- 
explained, however, as due to the exigencies of printing and the care- 
lessness of Bigelow or someone else in transcribing the lengthy list of 
over 340 topics for the use of the printer. In the manuscript*? the doc- 
torate topics are written: ‘Doctorate from Edinburg. Doctorate from 
Oxford.” But ander the word “Edinburg” in much smaller letters and 
in the same handwriting is placed the word “St. Andrews.’’ The word 
“Edinburg”’ is not scratched out, but the word “St. Andrews”’ is placed 
below it as an alternative, as if someone, perhaps the copyist, had 
caught the error and suggested that ‘St. Andrews” should be substi- 
tuted, but did not feel authorized to make the substitution himself. 
There is certainly nothing in the original manuscript to justify the 
printed form, ‘Doctorate from Edinburgh, St. Andrews,” in the form 
to indicate two institutions. It is one or the other, not both.** 


* Thomas Jefferson Papers, Vol. 6, nos. 1018-1029. (Secured by purchase from 
the Jefferson Family in 1848.) 

“In some way the original manuscript of the “skeleton sketch” which Bigelow 
describes became separated from the original manuscript of the Autobiography and 
did not go with’ the latter to the Huntington Library in California. Instead it is 
now in the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York. A photostat is in the Manu- 
script Division of the Library of Congress. This is the original, as described by 
Bigelow, four pages, with the fourth page only, 17 J’nes, in Franklin's own hand- 
writing. 

* There is further corroboration of this error on the part of Franklin in another 
briefer outline, also preserved in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. This manuscript is in the handwriting of Franklin's grandson, William 
Temple Franklin, with the introductory statement: “Here closes the Narrative of 
Dr. Franklin's Life as compleated by himself —The following Notes for the con- 
tinuation of it are in his own hand Writing.” (The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, 
Rescued, Collected, Collated, and Arranged by Henry Stevens of Vermont. Miscel- 
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It is clear, then, that Franklin never claimed honorary doctorates 
from both institutions, even if he slipped or his memory played him 
false in originally writing “Edinburgh.” We may anticipate that, had 
he actually lived to complete his Autobiography, following the de- 
tailed outline, he would himself have caught the error, especially with 
the insertions by someone of the correction ‘‘St. Andrews” immediately 
below “Edinburgh” in the manuscript. We must conclude, therefore, 
that Franklin himself was primarily responsible for the erroneous re- 
port on the part of others that he received an honorary doctorate from 
the University of Edinburgh. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


In 1762 Franklin received his fifth and last honorary degree, that of 
Doctor of Civil Law (D.C.L.)** from the University of Oxford. Nu- 
merous errors with regard to this degree are also found in the litera- 
ture. 

The Yale Triennial catalogues in nine successive issues from 1826 to 
1850 state that Franklin received an LL.D. from the University of 
Oxford. (Error No. 9.) In the next 13 issues of these volumes, from 
1853 to 1889, this degree is given as J.C.D. (Error No. 10.) Only in 





laneous, Vol. IX, London, 1882, pp. 2120, 2121.) Item 6 of the series reads 
‘Doctorate from Edinburgh,” followed by “Doctorate from Oxford” and “Journey 
to Scotland.” Here is specific further evidence that Franklin himself indicated his 
Scottish degree as having been conferred by the University of Edinburgh, even 
though his grandson made two errors in spelling in copying the word. There is no 
mention of St. Andrews in this manuscript. This manuscript list of topics is printed 
in full by Van Doren (op. cit., p. 213) but with the erroneous introductory state- 
ment: “This copy is endorsed by Thomas Jefferson, ‘Notes of Doctor Franklin's 
life by himself.’”” This endorsement applies to the longer form of the outline, not 
to the briefer one given by William Temple Franklin to which Van Doren at- 
tributes it. 

“Technically, perhaps, this may be considered a less distinguished and compre- 
hensive degree than that of LL.D., Doctor of (Both) Laws. “Laws” includes both 
Canon and Civil Law, whereas the D.C.L. refers to Civil Law oaly. In commonly 
accepted academic practice, however, such a technical distinction has little or no 
validity. For many years, D.C.L. has been considered the highest academic honor in 
the power of Oxford to bestow, and therefore coming from Oxford, the oldest 
British University, dating from the year 1167 A.D., as perhaps the highest academic 
honor ever bestowed upon Franklin. We have already noticed, however, the evi- 
dent satisfaction that Franklin took in his Scottish degree, perhaps because it was 
his first doctorate, and the fact that LL.D. was the designation used not only by 
Franklin himself and by his grandson, but also by numerous correspondents, as 
reported by Dr. Labaree. In 1762 the only honorary degrees given by the University 
of Oxford were M.A., D.D., and D.C.L. 
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1892, when the Latin editions of this series gave place to English ones, 
did the editors credit Franklin with his true Oxford degree of D.C.L., 
and have continued to do so since that date. 

Harvard's record is not much better. In the 1847 Triennial, Franklin 
is credited with his true Oxford degree, D.C.L., but in the next issue it 
is changed to J.C.D., which is continued in 13 issues from 1848 to 
1890. In 1895, however, it again and correctly becomes D.C.L., and 
has continued as such since that date. 

Bernard Fay, an outstanding Franklin scholar, is the author of the 
Franklin article in the Encyclopedia Britannica and of an excellent 
biography of Franklin. In this latter work he states that Franklin ‘went 
to Oxford in April to receive the degree of Doctor of Laws.’’*® 

The same mistake has been made by at least three other biographers, 
More, Morse, and Holley** and also by the author of the unsigned 
article in the American People’s Encyclopedia.*" 

There are, however, other interesting matters to consider with refer- 
ence to Franklin’s final honorary degree from the University of Ox- 
ford. In response to the writer's request for supplementary information 
from the archivist of the University of Oxford, L. G. Philip, Secretary 
to the Bodleian Library, wrote:** 


All of the existing documents relating to Franklin’s honorary doc- 
torate at Oxford are printed in The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, 
ed. Albert Henry Smyth, Vol. X, pp. 205, 207. Other references are 
quoted in Smyth’s footnotes and you will find, in the index to that 
volume, references to other known links between Franklin and Oxford. 
The only additional fact known to us is the gift by Franklin to the 
Bodleian Library on 9 August 1762 of a copy of his Historical Review 
of the Government of Pennsylvania. There is no inscription by Frank- 
lin in this copy, but there is a contemporary record of the gift in our 
library register. 


The most notable circumstance, which perhaps is unique in all aca- 
demic history, is that at the Oxford Convocation in 1762 not only did 


™ Bernard Fay, Franklin, The Apostle of Modern Times. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1939. p. 295. 

* Paul Elmer More, Benjamin Franklin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1900. 
p. 89. John T. Morse, Jr., Benjamin Franklin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 
1889. p. 43. O. L. Holley, Life of Benjamin Franklin. Philadelphia: G. G. Evans, 
1860. p. 368. 

* American People’s Encyclopedia. Chicago: Spencer Press, 1948. Vol. 8, p. 975. 

* Personal letter of July 12, 1957. 
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Benjamin Franklin receive the University’s highest honor, the Doc- 
torate in Civil Law, but at the same time and as an added compliment 
to the father, the honorary degree of Master of Arts was also conferred 
on his son, William Franklin. Dr. Murray, the distinguished Oxford 
scholar, speaks of “the notable and interesting fact of father and son 
receiving the higher and lower degrees together—a circumstance, I 
should think, almost without parallel in the history of Oxford,” and 
refers to “the younger Franklin, whose honorary M.A. was, of course, 
intended as an additional compliment to his distinguished father.”’*? It 
should be stated that the son had accompanied his father to England in 
1757 at the age of 26, that he studied law at the Middle Temple, and 
in due time was called to the bar. There is no record, however, that he 
could have done much if anything by 1762 when he was only 31 years 
of age, to have warranted an honorary degree in his own right. Un- 
questionably he received this signal Oxford honor, as suggested by Dr. 
Murray, because he was his father’s son, and thus to do additional 
honor to the already distinguished father. 

Smyth gives the text of a certified copy, made by the Keeper of the 
Archives, of the University’s official record, a Latin document of about 
200 words.*® It recites in stately and sonorous Latin periods that ‘‘Or- 
natissimus Vir Benjaminus Franklin Armiger ... ad Gradum Doctoris 


in Jure Civili Honoris Causa admitteretur.”"" 

An unknown writer who only signs himself “D” in The Nation 
gives a very sinister interpretation to these ceremonies. According to 
him the Oxford officials, while going through the formal ceremonies, 
managed to arrange them so as to do all they could to snub and dis- 


* James A. H. Murray, ‘Franklin’s Oxford Degree—A Correction.” The Nation, 
77: 403, November 19, 1903. (A letter dated October 31, 1903 at Oxford, Eng- 
land.) 

“ Smyth, op. cit., pp. 205-207; also in Murray, op. cit. 

“Most illustrious Benjamin Franklin, Esquire, Agent of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania at the Court of His Most Serene Majesty, Postmaster-General of North 
America, and-Fellow of the Royal Society, to the grade of Doctor, etc.” 

““Franklin’s Oxford Degree,” The Nation, 76: 514-515, June 25, 1903. The 
present editors of The Nation were unable to identify “D” but referred the writer's 
inquiry to the New York Public Library. The Reference Department of that li- 
brary reported, July 29, 1957, that after a search of their files and of The Nation's 
account books for 1901-06 (which are in the Library’s manuscript division), list- 
ing contributors and payments to them, they were unable to identify “D.” Internal 
evidence, however, including identity of much of the material with the discredited 
Historic Side-Lights, published in 1899, proves beyond all reasonable doubt that it 
was Howard P. Arnold (1831-1910). 
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credit Franklin, not to honor him. (Error No. 11.) This astonishing 
charge was completely refuted by Dr. Murray of the University of Ox- 
ford, who showed that it was based upon faulty translation of the Latin 
which ‘‘would hardly pass with a second-form boy for a translation,” 
and upon complete ignorance of standard Oxford ceremonial proce- 
dures which had been carried on for centuries. He said that the charges 
of ‘““D” were too ridiculous to be taken seriously, and were hardly 
worth answering, except that some American readers, not familiar 
with Oxford customs, might given credence to them. “The whole hy- 
pothetical fabric tumbles to the ground,” he says, “in presence of the 
simple fact that the procedure on the occasion was precisely the same 
as on every other occasion when honorary degrees are conferred.’’** 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Thorpe in his monograph on Franklin and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, says: ‘‘Franklin’s defects in education were never suspected 
by the academic world that sought his society,’ and gives as evidence 
of this statement, in a footnote: ‘Instance the honorary degrees he 
received from William & Mary, St. Andrews, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge.’’** This statement is unusual, not only for its erroneous attribu- 
tion of an honorary degree from the University of Cambridge (Error 
No. 12.), but also because it overlooks Franklin’s honorary degrees 
from Harvard and Yale but mentions the one from William and Mary 
which is so often overlooked in the published literature. 

Franklin was recognized and his scientific work appreciated at the 
University of Cambridge, but not by the conferral of an honorary de- 
gree. In May 1758 he and his son visited the University and performed 
a number of experiments in evaporation with the professor of chem- 
istry. At the invitation of the University authorities, they went back for 
Commencement in July. Concerning it he wrote to his wife in Phila- 
delphia:* 

We went accordingly, were present at all the ceremonies, dined 
every day in their halls, and my vanity was not a little gratified by the 

“ Murray, op. cit. p. 403. 

“Francis Newton Thorpe, Benjamin Franklin and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1893. (U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Circular of Information, No. 2, 1892.) p. 97. 

“Letter of September 6, 1758 to Mrs. Deborah Franklin, quoted in Smyth, op. 
cit., Vol. III, p. 451. 
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particular regard shown me by the chancellor and vice-chancellor of 
the University and the heads of colleges. 


REASONS FOR FRANKLIN'S HONORARY DEGREES 


Why were these five honorary degrees conferred on Benjamin 
Franklin? With the possible exception of his last degree, that from 
Oxford, it is noteworthy that they were all primarily given in recog- 
nition of his achievement as a scientist, not as a diplomat, scholar, or 
statesman. 

Concerning his Harvard and Yale degrees he himself said, in the 
Autobiography passage already quoted, that they were conferred in 
consideration of his “Improvements and Discoveries in the electric 
Branch of Natural Philosophy’’—natural philosophy being then used 
as the equivalent of our more modern term, physical science. The con- 
temporary record at Harvard says that it was for his ‘‘great improve- 
ments in Philosophic learning, and particularly with respect to Elec- 
tricity."” At Yale it was more picturesquely expressed as for his “‘in- 
genious Experiments and Theory of electrical Fire.” No reason seems 
to have been preserved for his William and Mary degree, but doubtless 
it was also awarded for his discoveries in the field of electricity. 

At the University of St. Andrews, his first and most prized doctorate 
was awarded because he ‘‘was famous for his Writings on Electricity,” 
and the University library still treasures the volume on his electrical 
experiments which he presented to it between the date his doctorate 
was noted and the date of the formal investiture. 

Only at Oxford is there any indication of a possible broader base for 
the award in the four-fold characterization of him as ‘most illustri- 
ous,”’ and as Agent of the Province of Pennsylvania, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and Fellow of the Royal Society. These terms, however, may per- 
haps be interpreted more as identifying designations than reasons for 
awarding the degree. None of them specifically refer to his scientific 
achievements although these of course were the reason for his election 
to the Royal Society, and may be implied at least in part in the term 
“ornatissimus.”’ 

Thus it is clear that primarily, if not exclusively, Franklin was hon- 
ored in the academic world in his own day for his scientific attainments, 
particularly in the field of electricity. We are more likely today, from 
the perspective of more than two centuries, to think of him chiefly as a 
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philosopher and statesman—venerable and full of wisdom. But in 
1753, when Harvard first recognized his achievements by conferring 
on him his first honorary degree, he was only 47 years of age and his 
scientific work was his chief claim to distinction. 


CONCLUSION 


Doubtless not all of the errors concerning his honorary degrees in 
the thousands of pages of published literature about Benjamin Frank- 
lin have been found, but perhaps the major ones have been located and 
corrected. Franklin, first a local colonial figure, developed into a na- 
tional figure, then became an international figure, and now in some re- 
spects has grown into almost a legendary one. As in the case of all 
legendary or semilegendary figures, it is inevitable that erroneous 
statements will be found, but they should not be allowed to stand un- 
corrected. Perhaps we may appropriately close with Franklin’s own 
sage observation in 1755: ““The Quantity of Human Knowledge Bears 
no Proportion to the Quantity of Human Ignorance.” 





Higher Education, The Admissions Officer, 
and the Registrar* 
TED McCARREL 


HERE are at present about 1900 standard colleges and universities 
ye this country. Roughly one-half of the college students in Amer- 
ica are enrolled in publicly supported institutions and one-half in pri- 
vately controlled colleges. American colleges range in size from a few 
enrolling less than 100 students to institutions that enroll over 40,000. 
The enrollment in American colleges is the highest this fall it has ever 
been, and, by 1970, it is quite probable it will be nearly double its 
present size. In America about 30 per cent of the students in the col- 
lege-age range are attending college whereas in Europe and Australia 
the percent of the big college-age group attending college is about six. 
In spite of its critics, many qualified observers believe that American 
education is as good as if not better than that provided in any other 
country. The success of American education is the more remarkable 
because of the size of our colleges. It is probably no accident that 
America is the most prosperous country in the history of civilization 
because of the fact that higher education is available to so many of our 
people. 

American education is tremendously diversified. While it would be 
possible to categorize the colleges in this country into from five to 
eight major groupings, the distinctions between these groups are not 
at all clear. A recent study completed by the California Center for the 
Study of Higher Education indicates that 73 per cent of the college 
students in America are in the top half of the college-age group in 
ability. It is also true that about 84 per cent of our college students 
come from the top half of the general population in ability. It is some- 
what disturbing to realize from studies from the Berkeley Center that 
it is evident that the mean of our college student bodies ranges on a 
standard ability examination from 38 to a high of 142. This tremen- 
dous range in American colleges indicates forcefully, I believe, that 
ideas, programs, and procedures that may work well in one college 
might be totally useless in another. This tremendous diversity in 

\merican colleges also demonstrates how difficult it is for the general 


* Remarks given at several Regional Associations in 1960. 
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public really to know which ones of our colleges are excellent, which 
ones are average and which ones are somewhat mediocre. College ac- 
creditation in this country has not progressed much beyond the mere 
fact of giving or not giving a stamp of approval to an institution. To 
date American colleges have not or will not work seriously toward the 
business of evaluating themselves on a qualitative basis. As the pres- 
sure for college admissions becomes more acute, it is certainly probable 
that the general public will insist on having some qualitative measure 
of the various colleges in America. It is also quite likely that if the 
colleges do not do this job objectively, someone else will do it for 
them. A recent article in Life magazine listing 50 of the so-called 
superior colleges with ratings by high school counselors demonstrates 
rather forcefully the belief that unless colleges do an acceptable job of 
accreditation, and soon, the mass media or the public will attempt this 
on their own. 

American colleges are for the most part traditional. They operate 
for the most part on an archaic calendar that was designed to fit an 
agricultural economy. As a result of academic freedom and tenure, 
many staff members teach only what and when they choose, and this, 
of course, results in the proliferation of courses which may not always 
provide the best and the highest quality of education for the funds 
available. Because of the rather rigid programs at the graduate level at 
which college teachers are prepared, it is becoming more and more 
difficult to find staff members willing to offer courses that cut across 
departmental boundaries. For the most part, colleges have been content 
with piling up additional research projects with little attention to what 
amounts to an explosion in knowledge and with little time and effort 
devoted to attempting to synthesize what is now known for the benefit 
of students who need a general education. Colleges are constantly be- 
ing asked to conduct research for government and industry, but it is 
certain that most colleges spend far less on researching their own 
management and programs than is expended on doing research for 
outside groups. Several studies have indicated that large classes can be 
effective, that educational television can be a worthwhile tool, that 
independent study frequently yields greater returns than does time 
spent in the classroom; but it is still a bit difficult to discover instances 
where such research has received practical attention and application. 
Further indication of the traditional nature of American higher edu- 
cation may be seen in the fact that in the last 20 years the expenditure 
for research has increased by a factor of about 45 to 1. In the same 20 
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years, however, the production of students with the doctorate has in- 
creased only by a factor of 2 to 1. 

A third characteristic of American higher education that may be 
noted is its tendency to swing a bit too far when desirable directions 
become known. Everyone is, for example, familiar with the need for 
engineers at the time of the Korean war and the subsequent overpro- 
duction of engineers for a year or two after this conflict. A few years 
ago most colleges were working diligently in the development of pro- 
grams for students who were somewhat deficient in English and mathe- 
matics. Many colleges have given up this worthwhile effort and now, 
at least if their catalogues can be believed, are expending a considerable 
amount of their energies in honors programs. Since the beginning of 
the space age a few years ago, the emphasis on mathematics and sci- 
ences has greatly altered most college curricula. At present approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of Federal Government aid is going for the fields 
of math and science. While no one can deny that we need for the na- 
tional interest more mathematicians and scientists, it is quite disturbing 
to note that many of our superior students are being turned away by 
this interest from professions such as medicine and dentistry. Further 
illustration of this pendulum type activity can be seen in the past and 
current attitude of American colleges toward ROTC. 

Still another characteristic of American higher education is the in- 
creasing trend toward uniformity. Colleges in America have tradi- 
tionally been quite autonomous. Certainly one of the clearest state- 
ments on this trend has come from President Stoke of Queens College, 
who has flatly stated that college autonomy must give way to the needs 
of the nation; that national survival depends on education, and there- 
fore colleges must give up some of their independence and be more 
conscious of the national interest. 

In this context of diversity, respect for tradition, pendulum type 
activity, and trend toward uniformity what should Admissions Officers 
and Registrars do if their contribution is to be a maximum one? It 
seems to me that we have two important functions as administrative 
officers in higher education. The first of these is to be certain that we 
do our jobs as administrators or managers as efficiently as possible. We 
really have no choice but to examine our procedures quite carefully 
because as college enrollments skyrocket in the next few years, we will 
have to be more efficient if we are to survive. May I suggest that one of 
the first things we should all do is to take a good look at our various 
duties and services to be sure that they are all necessary, that they are 
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all used, and that they bring the results for which they are intended? It 
seems to me that we should also realize that many of the things we 
have done for so many years are not really very educational and do not 
contribute too much to the educational process. If this is true, we cer- 
tainly should not hesitate to make the necessary changes to do these 
necessary but noneducational tasks as efficiently as possible. An ex- 
ample of this may be seen in the simple matter of filing. Major insur- 
ance companies and quite a number of industries have for years been 
filing by a numerical instead of an alphabetical system. The University 
of Iowa has been using a terminal digit system for about two years now 
and are convinced that it is not only much faster but a good deal more 
accurate and certainly much less expensive than straight alphabetical 
filing. 

We could likewise increase our efficiency materially by cutting out 
duplication of records and of efforts, and by moving toward a reason- 
able amount of centralization on our campuses of the types of work 
that we do. We also should be completely aware of and utilize when- 
ever possible the new types of equipment that make the handling of 
records and data not only much more rapid than it could have been 
earlier but which also make it possible to present information in more 
usable ways. It likewise seems to me that we should seriously con- 
sider, in view of the tremendous amount of time and effort spent on 
academic advising by our college staffs, moving toward a program that 
would place the major responsibility for academic course selection on 
the student himself. This should free trained staff members and coun- 
selors for work that might be more productive than in some of our 
academic advising. 

Our real contribution to American higher education rests essentially 
on how efficient we can be in managing our day to day jobs, and it also 
rests to a higher degree in my opinion on the following: 

We have in our offices a tremendous amount of data which, if properly 
analyzed and presented would be of tremendous help in making intel- 
ligent decisions on how our colleges should be operated. We also very 
much need to be certain that we use the data we possess to provide 
the proper kind of information for not only local but also state and 
national uses. 


Some of the answers that might be forthcoming from intelligent 
institutional research are answers to such questions as: 


1. What do grades really mean on our own campuses in comparison 
with institutions of similar types and as a measure or criteria for 
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college success ? 

. What sort of assistance in special programs do our culturally dis- 
advantaged students need? 

. What special kind of attention do students need who come from 
our small rural high schools? 

. We need to know what constitutes a worthwhile interview, what 
rating techniques are valuable for our own institutions, which 
nonintellectual factors weigh quite heavily in the success or failure 
of students in our colleges. 

. We need desperately some techniques for the discovery of the 
nonconformists, the artists, the creative geniuses, and the students 
with special talents that are not reflected in a high school rank or 
a test score. 

. We need to know more about what really determines the choice 
of a college by an individual. We all know how many choices are 
made that are really not wise and it may well be in a few years 
that we will see some system devised for placing students in at 
least a few broad categories of colleges. 

. We need desperately to identify and eliminate much of the dupli- 
cation of teaching of the same material in our secondary schools 
and even in our own colleges. We know relatively little about how 
to develop and use an efficient schedule of courses from a student 
and a faculty viewpoint. 

. We need a good deal more information about the cost of instruc- 
tion, the cost of research, and how much of the cost of a college 
education should be borne by the individual who will benefit by 
it and by the society which he will eventually serve. 

. We certainly need some additional measures of the relative success 
or fai! -e a student makes of his opportunities in college. 

. We als need some scientific studies of our publications to be cer- 
tain that they are being of maximum value to their users. We 
might, for example, decide that the old traditional college cata- 
logue has no worthwhile function in a modern educational institu- 
tion. 


There are dozens of similar problems to which we do not have any 
real answers. Sensible and practical institutional research could with 
the proper collection and interpretation of the data we now have pro- 
vide the answers to many of these questions. 

In general it is thus my belief that Admissions Officers and Regis- 
trars will have their contributions to American higher education rated 
on the scale of how efficient they are as administrators or managers 
and how effectively they can use the basic data they possess in provid- 
ing answers for management decisions in American higher education. 








The Laboratory and the Clinic* 
WILLIAM F. MENGERT 


EDICINE made tremendous advances during the twentieth cen- 
M tury, most of it originating in the laboratory, the fountainhead 
of our present golden age. In the broad field of science, the laboratory 
helped to develop many sources of mechanical power, multiplying 
man’s muscular effort an untold number of times, and released the 
energy stored in the atom. Two magnificent examples of the magnifica- 
tion of man’s power, the automobile and the airplane, were developed 
in the twentieth century. When I was a boy, power generally depended 
upon muscular effort, human or animal. Today machines perform al- 
most all of our mechanical tasks. Since the discoveries permitting the 
development of these modern miracles originated in the laboratory, is 
it any wonder that we expect it to answer any and all questions? Fondly, 
we believe that the answer to any scientific question can be had im- 
mediately if we wish to pay for a crash program like the Manhattan 
Project. If we don’t, the answer will certainly be forthcoming in due 
course of time. 

We have built machines that calculate, machines that remember, 
machines that correlate diverse data. Some physicians believe that the 
human mind is nothing but a compact electrical machine. In fact, one 
physician told me that if the human mind is fed certain data, especially 
under hypnosis, it will produce entirely predictable reactions. Is it any 
wonder that the beginning medical student enters the hospital train- 
ing years imbued with supreme faith in the laboratory? Conversely, I 
believe that the practice of medicine can never become purely scientific, 
because we deal with unpredictable human beings. 

Sometimes science does not supply all the answers, even with a 
semiconscious patient. A short while ago, I did a vaginal hysterectomy 
on a “poor risk” patient under morphine-scopolamine analgesia, a 
highly successful procedure in elderly patients, obviating the necessity 
for an anesthetist. During, and immediately after the operation the 
patient continued in a state of profound and deep sleep. I knew she 
was all right, because of previous experience with the method and 
because the color, pulse, and respiratory rates were as they should be. 





* Commencement address to the graduating classes of the Memphis Medical 
Units, Memphis, Tennessee, March 21, 1960. 
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Moreover, there were no untoward incidents during the operation, and 
there was minimal blood loss. Nevertheless, someone must have be- 
come frightened and pushed the “panic’’ button, because suddenly the 
operating room sprang into life. Scientists appeared, as if out of the 
walls, There were at least fifteen doctors beside me in that operating 
room! I got crowded to one side. A multichannel electronic recording 
device was rushed in. I heard later that it cost many thousands of dol- 
lars. A dozen or more wire leads were attached to the patient, after 
which she was totally ignored and everybody concentrated on the ma- 
chine. The only place in the operating room which wasn’t crowded was 
next to the patient. No one talked; everybody was too busy with his 
share of science. Long streams of paper with many squiggles traced by 
recording pens began to appear. I hovered all around the edges, trying 
to find someone who knew what was happening to the patient. No one 
did, or if he did, wasn’t willing to say. Finally, since no one was near or 
even looking at the patient I ventured digitally to stimulate her supra- 
orbital nerve. Immediately she opened her eyes. The next day she was 
voluntarily out of bed and several days later went home. I never did 
find out what happened to the bright young men who were running 
the multichannel recording device or what they learned from it. Science 
in a great university! 

On every hand, I find the young doctor of today embracing science. 
That is all right with me if he just wouldn’t “go steady’’ and would 
survey the field once in a while. Alas, it seems that he must be ‘‘for”’ 
something or else he is automatically “‘against’’ it. Is it not possible to 
date more than one woman at a time? Right now it seems to me he is 
“for” science and “‘against’’ the idea that any help may be gotten from 
the lessons of clinical medicine. In his thinking, this is old fashioned; 
science is changing the picture day by day, and why do we have to look 
at the patient anyhow? The other day on Grand Rounds, we were dis- 
cussing a pregnant woman with heart disease. While the resident gave 
the history, I felt the apex beat of the heart and the pulse simultane- 
ously, and noted a deficit. In the meantime the resident got around to 
reporting that the electrocardiograph indicated the heart was fibrillat- 
ing. I was intrigued by the way he reported this and asked if he had ob- 
served and palpated the pulse deficit in the patient. No, he had not, 
“but the electrocardiograph showed the patient was fibrillating.” I 
ask you, why does a man take a residency? If the truth were known, 
I’m afraid many would answer that it is something you've got to do, 
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just like serving time in the Armed Forces. Does the average resident 
accept these years as a God-given opportunity to be around sick people, 
to talk with them, to observe them, to record their symptoms and signs? 
Sometimes I wonder. 

Some years ago I was acting dean of a medical school for one month. 
During that time an associate professor of anatomy appeared with 
demands for augmentation of space and research budget out of pro- 
portion to the overall picture of the medical school. In themselves his 
demands were worthy, but impossible under the ceiling with which the 
entire school was operating. We fell into conversation about what is 
the purpose of medical school. He was certain the medical school ex- 
isted only because of the valuable research produced. Everything else 
was an appendage. Of course we never reached a common basis of 
understanding. 

Medical school—school of medicine—school where Medicine is 
taught. Is this why medical schools were founded: to teach medicine, 
to train young men and women to be doctors? I think so. Today, such 
is the climate of thought, that when a man in my position voices such 
a heretical doctrine, he is immediately labelled as a ‘“‘no-goodnik’’ who 
would like to destroy all scientific endeavor. For heaven's sake, is it not 
permitted to like both clinical medicine and scientific medicine? Must 
we line up on one side or the other? 

Since we are being old-fashioned, let’s be real gone and delve into 
the past. Most of you will remember Oliver Wendell Holmes as the 
“Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” or as the author of ‘““The Cham- 
bered Nautilus.” Some of you know that he was a physician and Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy at Harvard Medical School. In an introductory 
lecture given in 1867 to medical students he said, ‘“The most essential 
part of a student’s instruction is obtained, as I believe, not in the 
lecture room, but at the bedside. Nothing seen there is lost; the rhythms 
of disease are learned by frequent repetition; its unforeseen occur- 
rencies stamp themselves indelibly on the memory. Before the student 
is aware of what he has acquired he has learned the aspects and causes 
and probable issue of the diseases he has seen with his teacher, and the 
proper mode of dealing with them, so far as his master knows.” 

William Osler in 1903, said, “In what may be called the natural 
method of teaching, the student begins with the patient, continues with 
the patient, and ends his studies with the patient, using books and lec- 
tures as tools, as means to an end. The student starts in fact, as a prac- 
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titioner, as an observer of disordered machines, with the structure and 
orderly functions of which he is perfectly familiar. Teach him how to 
observe, give him plenty of facts to observe and lessons will come out 
of the facts themselves. . . . The whole art of medicine is in observa- 
tion, . . . but to educate the eye to see, the ear to hear and the finger to 
feel takes time, and to make a beginning, to start a man on the right 
path, is all that we can do.” 

John Abernethy, an English surgeon practicing around the begin- 
ning of the 19th Century said, “The hospital is the only proper college 
to rear a true disciple of Aesculapius.” 

I know that one associate professor of anatomy does not believe this. 
I wonder how many medical students are fully aware of it. By the 
time the average medical student has finished grade school, been grad- 
uated from high school, gone at least two years to college, and has just 
been, or is about to be, graduated from Medical School, he has every 
right to be proud of his education. Therefore he is anxious to have at 
it and be a physician. A doctor at this stage of the game seldom realizes 
what a relatively small amount of training in clinical medicine he has 
so far actually received. In fact he was exposed to patients for not 
more than two years of all his expensive and prolonged education. 

In the Journal of Medical Education, a recent report by Osler Peter- 
son was concerned with the evaluation of the worth of 88 practicing 
physicians. The only significant correlation applied to length of train- 
ing under adequate supervision. The longer the period of training 
in a good hospital under expert guidance the better was the brand of 
medicine practiced. The minimum period to produce acceptable doctors 
was three clinical years! What I am trying to say is that clinical medi- 
cine in any form cannot be learned in the classroom or in the labora- 
tory. No matter how many years the neophyte spends in preparation in 
school, in college, in the basic sciences, he must sometime begin to 
learn how to care for sick people. The hospital is the laboratory where 
he is exposed to sick people, where he may see them, talk to them, lay 
hands on them, and care for them under the supervision of those expert 
in their management. The study of disease is lifelong; it cannot be 
learned in a few years. The medical school can place a student's feet 
upon the right path and instill into him a few basic philosophies. Fol- 
lowing graduation, whether or not he remains a student of disease, 
rests entirely with him. 

William Osler repeatedly emphasized in his charming essays and 
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addresses, the continuing necessity of reading medical books and pe- 
riodicals, and of periodic return for brief visits to the fountainhead. 
Of books, he said, ‘‘It is hard for me to speak of the value of libraries 
in terms which would not seem exaggerated. Books have been my 
delight these thirty years, and from them I have received incalculable 
benefits. To study the phenomena of disease without books is to sail 
an uncharted sea, while to study books without patients is not to go to 
sea at all.” 


II 


So far I have attempted to define my thesis and to emphasize that 
one learns how to take care of sick people by being around sick people. 
Now I shall try to define the various kinds of scientific endeavor one 
encounters in the medical college environment and emphasize that 
science can augment, but cannot replace or even supersede, the clinical 
approach to the patient. 

Pure science is perhaps the most rarefied and intellectual type of 
scientific endeavor. The pure scientist works independently of sur- 
rounding influences. He is interested only in pursuing his project, no 
matter where the pursuit may lead. He has no concern about any possi- 
ble application of what he may learn. Many great men in the past made 
possible the marvelous living we enjoy today, without ever knowing to 
what their basic thinking contributed. Without the theory advanced by 
the Polish astronomer, Copernicus, that the heavenly bodies are in 
constant motion and that in our part of the universe they rotate around 
the sun; without Isaac Newton’s explanation of gravity as the mutual 
attraction of mass to mass, giving weight to Copernicus’ theory, we 
would not now be on the threshold of penetration of outer space. 

Benjamin Franklin demonstrated the identity of lightning and static 
electricity. Michael Faraday, an English scientist, and like Franklin 
almost entirely self-taught, demonstrated the induction of electric cur- 
rents and the evolution of electricity from magnetic fields. Neither 
lived to see what tremendous changes the common use of electricity 
made in the lives of all of us. Without these men, or others like them, 
there would be no radio, no electric clocks, no video, no clothes wash- 
ers; you name it: we wouldn’t have it today. In defense of pure science 
for science’s sake, Benjamin Franklin when asked, ‘What is the use of 
this new invention?” replied, ““What is the use of a new-born child?” 
Unfortunately, the pure scientist is often so far ahead of his times that 
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he is seldom understood. Sometimes he is persecuted, and always he is 
underpaid. Perhaps he keeps pushing his unrewarded search for truth 
because he would rather probe into the unknown than do anything else 
in the whole world. 

Pure science exists but rarely in the medical school environment, be- 
cause most of the research of today is in the field of applied science. If 
pure scientific resezch exists, it is usually to be found in the basic 
science departments. Applied science involves technology. Generally, 
a practitioner in any field of endeavor seeks an answer to a problem 
encountered in day by day work. To get the answer, he goes to the 
laboratory. As applied to medicine, this is perhaps our largest field of 
scientific endeavor. Clinicians, clinical laboratory workers, and bio- 
logical scientists are usually engaged in this type of research. Many of 
the most valued medical discoveries resulted from the endeavors of 
clinicians, or biologic scientists, who sought and found the answer to 
a perplexing question. Two tremendous examples of this type of re- 
search are the discovery of insulin by Banting and Best, and of 
immunization against poliomyelitis by Jonas Salk. 

The third type of scientific endeavor to be found in the Medical 
College environment is found in the clinical laboratory. Much worth- 
while research has stemmed from the clinical laboratory. In general, 
however, scientific research is not its primary function. It is obviously 
a service laboratory set up to aid the clinician in the diagnosis and 
treatment of sick people. It is only when the clinician allows himself to 
be overpowered by the laboratory that he lowers his patient from the 
dignity of a human being to the level of a heart-lung preparation. 
The patient is the focal point of all our endeavors. John B. Murphy, 
the Chicago surgeon, said, “Listen, listen to the patient’s story. He is 
telling you the diagnosis.” My thesis tonight is that we should listen 
to the patient, and believe the laboratory only when its findings agree 
with what we hear from, and sce and feel on the patient. 

Medical students and young doctors in training tend to be scornful 
of everything that is not attached to a laboratory value. Often they 
disregard what they can hear, see, and feel, and accept contrary X- 
ray or laboratory information. I shall never forget that some years ago 
we had occasion to obtain a diagnostic roentgenogram during the 
course of labor. Soon a breathless radiologist came running upstairs 
(he didn’t wait to use the elevator) to tell us the baby was dead. 
“Why?” There was X-ray evidence of intrauterine fetal death with 
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overlapping of the skull bones. He didn’t pay attention to me when 
I dared to murmur that the head was compressed by the pelvic bones 
and the fetal heart was audible, and he was downright put out a few 
hours later when I carried the newborn living baby down to show 
him. 

Finally among the various types of scientific research existing in 
the medical school environment, we find the full-time (geographic or 
otherwise) clinical academician engaging more and more in research. 
He may wish to know if the intact red cell crosses the placental 
barrier or why ten per cent of pregnant women near term go into 
shock if they lie supine for ten minutes. This type of applied scientific 
endeavor is open to any clinician who observes sick people, records 
what he sees, and has the curiosity to ask questions. One does not 
have to possess genius like that of Copernicus, Newton, Franklin, 
or Faraday in order to discover new facts and make significant con- 
tributions to knowledge. 


III 


Science can never completely replace the art of medicine. Much 
of medicine is scientific. We know about the effects of the sodium, 
the potassium, the calcium ion in depletion and repletion. The labora- 
tory has removed much of the guesswork from problems of fluid 
balance and pre- and post-operative care. I like to believe there re- 
main certain human values for which science has no answer. These 
we can only appreciate by contact with the patient. 

When I was a medical student, one of my teachers sarcastically 
painted a glowing picture of what she called “switchboard medicine.” 
The doctor would sit in the center of a communications system and 
call to each laboratory for its contribution. Finally, when all reports 
were assembled he would go into intense cerebration and arrive at a 
diagnosis without ever having seen the patient! Within the past few 
months the sarcastic imaginings of 35 years ago were reborn: some- 
one seriously proposed in the public prints that such a diagnostic 
machine will soon be built and replace many doctors. 

We are sentient human beings. We like to believe we behave ra- 
tionally, but we all know we are controlled by our emotions at least 
part of the time. For example, one of the most difficult problems of 
the gynecologist is the differential diagnosis of pelvic pain. He 
knows that the majority of women with the initial complaint of 
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pelvic pain have no demonstrable pelvic lesion. Is their pain less real 
because it is probably on an emotional basis, and no physical cause is 
discovered? Do we ignore the pain and allow the woman to drift to 
some unscrupulous person who will mutilate her on the operating 
table? Can the clinical laboratory help us here? 

Consider 18 year old Sally Lou who is wellborn, and has always 
enjoyed all that family, money, and love can give. Recently she has 
acquired a spasmodic pain with each menstrual period. Do we meas- 
ure her capacity to endure pain with a dolorimeter, and if the capacity 
to endure exceeds x number of doles, perform presacral neurectomy? 
If we take the time to talk to her, we may find out that it isn’t the 
pain which bothers her. It’s just that in this wonderful young world 
she is sure that a healthy girl should have no pain. Therefore, she 
reasons that because she has pain something must be radically wrong. 
Can an electronic calculating machine give her the reassurance she 
so desperately needs? 

Consider two 34-year-old women. The first one is married, has 
five children and has severe debilitating, but idiopathic hemorrhage 
from the uterus. No disease can be found. The second woman is 
single and has a symptomless golf-ball sized fibroid of the uterus. 
However, she has just met the love of her life and they are soon to be 
married. Can the clinical laboratory tell me which woman should 
have a hysterectomy? I do not decry the help given the clinician by 
the clinical laboratory. Sometimes it makes the difference between life 
and death of the patient. I do object when the young doctor becomes 
ultra-scientific and allows himself to be led by the laboratory. He 
insists that such and such is so, because a certain test, or battery of 
tests, says that it is so. I believe it is the duty of the clinician to credit 
his senses, and to doubt the laboratory when the two do not agree. 

I have tried tonight to extol the virtue of clinical medicine; to 
illustrate that so long as we deal with people we can never become 
entirely scientific. The art of medicine will remain with us for a 
long time. Because it is difficult to acquire, many young doctors tend 
to turn to scientific medicine because there is a measurement for 
everything. This he can understand. On the contrary, many of the 
human values of clinical medicine transcend science. I will close this 
plea for you to look with some appreciation and understanding of the 
spiritual values of clinical medicine, with a quotation from Robert 
Louis Stevenson: 
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“There are men and classes of men that stand above the common 
herd: the soldier, the sailor and the shepherd not infrequently; the 
artist rarely; rarelier still, the clergyman; the physician almost as a 
rule. He is the flower (such as it is) of our civilization; and when 
that stage of man is done with, and only remembered to be marvelled 
at in history, he will be thought to have shared as little as any in 
the defects of the period, and most notably exhibited the virtues of 
the race.” 





What About Today’s College Student?* 


WALTER A. GLASS 


HE MOST obvious characteristic of today’s students, and the only 
Byes which can be mentioned without risk of contradiction, is that 
they appear in larger numbers than ever before. Every other statement 
which one wishes to make about students can be illustrated, then dis- 
proved, and has probably been said before. If, therefore, I make some 
remarks about numbers, it is only because of an elemental search 
for security in statement, and if I subsequently move toward the par- 
ticularization of my own reaction to the Cedar Crest student, it is 
with the hope of saying something not already in the public press. 

The attention demanded by the present and impending increase in 
total college population has obscured some of the statistics which 
should be considered thoughtfully by anyone interested in the edu- 
cation of women. Although since some year before 1890 we have 
gtaduated every year more women than men from our high schools, 
and in spite of the fact that there are now over a million more women 
than men of college age, the proportion of women seeking and gain- 
ing a college education is declining. Whatever may be one’s theories 
about the future status of women, surely a declining educational 
standard is not appropriate. Not by intention, but rather by the in- 
fluence of some current attitudes has this come about. 

There certainly is no evidence for the casual assumption that more 
men go to college because more men have the intellectual capacity. 
Admissions officers announcing regularly, as they have in recent years, 
that this year’s freshmen are academically superior to their predeces- 
sors, speak of women candidates as well as men. At women’s col- 
leges, as well as at others, there has been an elevation of admissions 
standards, and alert teachers have found it possible to increase the 
level of expectancy in their classts. 

At the same time, before college students can become products of 
their colleges, they are products of the world in which we live, and in 
this wor!d economic factors are not to be overlooked. The immediate 
and obvious result is that in most colleges the bulk of the students 
come from families with incomes appropriate to the current tuition 
charge. Aware of this relationship, too many students ask of college 


* Reprinted from the Cedar Crest College Bulletin, January 1961. 
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that it should ‘‘pay,’”’ choose courses with ‘‘practical” application, and 
select curricula which lead directly to a “‘job.’’ What these students, 
anxious to find an immediate place in today’s world, have overlooked 
is that tomorrow’s world will have new jobs, new opportunities, and 
new ideas. 


THE PRESTIGE TRAP 


Students who escape the economic cliché may fall into the social 
prestige trap. All the bait we need is a placard reminding the pro- 
spective college student that a college education is the mark of 
“better’’ people, and the ticket to the theater of the intellect. Our very 
admiration for the educated person has led, by the loose identification 
of education with the college degree, to a large body of students, 
scattered across all institutional lines, who are participating in col- 
lege life because it is the “thing to do.” The enrollment of those who 
wish to “‘be students” but have no desire to study is hardly a modern 
phenomenon, but it has been encouraged by the public value placed 
on the degree, and by the supposedly democratic assumption that 
everybody is entitled to a college education. 

When, last year, Dr. James Coleman of Johns Hopkins announced 
some of the results of his two-and-a-half-year study of Chicago area 
high school students, the Associated Press carried the story as ‘‘No 
surprise to most parents of teen-agers.’’ It is likewise no surprise to 
college faculties, who work with a more selected group, to discover 
that teen-agers do not place a high value on becoming ‘“‘eggheads,”’ 
and that not more than a third of them come into college motivated 
primarily by the knowledge that the acquisition of a new insight can 
be a thrilling experience. 

The popular word for the unscholarly motivation of many fresh- 
men is “immaturity.” Here is one of our handiest modern words, for 
it explains everything from my failure to pay my phone bill to the 
student grumbling about the dining hall, without ever requiring us 
to know what ‘‘maturity’’ is. Often as the word is used to explain the 
unlikeable, however, it may be applied without derogation to college 
students. That is why they are students. They are immature because 
they have a way to grow, and it is a pity when they lose that possi- 
bility. One of the real beauties of education is that we may take 
freshmen unaware of their immaturity and transform them into more 
mature graduates aware of the need for still further growth. 
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If these general remarks about the attitude of current students seem 
to emphasize the negative, they should also support two corollaries: 
today’s student is not much different from yesterday’s, and he lives 
in a social climate which will be more likely to lead a young man 
than a young woman to a college degree. 


THE CEDAR CREST STUDENT 


As for the Cedar Crest student, I think I am not biased if I an- 
nounce what others must see as well as I do. Today’s student at Cedar 
Crest is an attractive young lady. What more should I say? She gen- 
erally appears in class when she is expected to, and if her appearance 
is startlingly informal, it is also usually serious and interested. When 
she wants to, she gives the impression of being a moderately sophisti- 
cated and responsible young woman. 

Then, sometimes, somehow, things go wrong, and the sophistica- 
tion melts away. At that point my own education is advanced by the 
revelation that this sophisticated young lady is also a baffled and be- 
wildered little girl. Fortunately, she is most likely to fight back, work 
through the problem, and grow a little in the process. Occasionally, 
she may show a preference for continued dependence on the tearful 
helpless-woman act, or she may with courage and character tell me 
what I should know about running my classes. 

Perhaps the most annoying question propounded regularly by the 
student is, “What do you want us to do?” She is being polite and 
respectful, and it is difficult to make her see that what I (or some 
other instructor) may want her to do is not worth nearly so much as 
what she thinks out for herself to do. She wants to conform, do what 
is expected of her, and her teachers want her not to conform, to use 
her imagination. The right questions are the searching, investigative 
questions, not the “What do you want?” In short, there are times 
when the Cedar Crest student is too polite for her own good; she does 
not embarrass me often enough with questions to send me scurrying 
to the reference books. 

Worst of all, though, is the downright immorality of many stu- 
dents. By this I mean the willingness to sacrifice the whole future of 
intellectual growth for the sake of short-term interests; the willing- 
ness on the part of a student with a good mind to let its wider use go 
untried. Just as it is the obligation of the college community to pro- 
vide educational opportunity, so it is the duty of the student to make 
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the best of that opportunity. Marion K. Sanders, writing ““A Proposi- 
tion for Women” in the September 1960 Harper’s put it, ‘The 
squandering or under-use of Dorothy’s skills is generally viewed as 
a minor personal grief rather than a major social waste.” I prefer the 
less elegant word: it is immoral. 

It was Mrs. Sanders, in that same article, who called attention to 
a significant remark of Mary Wollstonecraft—"‘If all the faculties of 
a woman’s mind are only to be cultivated to obtain a husband, she 
grovels scarcely above the animal kingdom and inspires only a vapid 
tenderness which degenerates easily into contempt.”” Well, I have not 
come close to contempt for any of our students, but I have wondered 
sometimes at the inflated value of prospective husbands implied by 
the strenuous game of pursuit which surrounds our campus life. 

If that is the worst, there is also a best. Be not deceived. There are 
top students, too. They have good minds, imagination, and the high- 
est brilliance of all—the recognition that progress requires work. 
Here again, today’s students are like yesterday's; some of them will 
have keen and lively minds for years to come. 





Student Apathy: A National Epidemic 
GILBERT O. HOURTOULE 


ye PROBLEM of motivating today’s students in our colleges and 
universities is becoming of increasing concern to faculties and 
administrations alike. Hundreds of thousands of apparently intelli- 
gent and eager young people invade the college campus each fall, and 
each fall the hope is renewed that this year will be better than the 
preceding—that these youngsters want and will be stimulated to seek 
an education. All too frequently the hopes and intentions of all in- 
volved in the college community are forgotten; the exigencies and 
expediencies of the moment take precedence. The fraternity or 
sorority, the football stadium and the party weekend rather than Eng- 
lish Lit, Western Civ, or Engineering Orientation seize the active 
interests of the students. The faculty’s attention is directed to the 
petty problems of the day: to distribute the syllabus; to assure them- 
selves that the teaching load has been fairly distributed; to work on . 
the half-finished textbook that has been “hanging around” the office : 
for some ten years. And what of the administration? The president 
is out raising money or placating the board of trustees and/or 
alumni, and the deans are so involved with the parking problem, 
dormitory discipline, and settling intrafaculty disputes that little time 
is left for advising. If this picture is overstated, it is intentionally so 
done in an effort to focus attention on the problem of student moti- 
vation and to stimulate thought which might result in at least partial 
solution. 

The problem of student motivation is directly related to the pre- 
vailing outlook of our youth toward life in general and an education 
in particular. Too often our young people look upon the four years 
in college as a necessary evil spent to assure the acquisition of the 
material things in life: a five-figure job, a fish-tail automobile, a tri- 
level home on the “Main Line,’’ in Grosse Pointe or Marin County. 
Education for education’s sake is incomprehensible to them. Many 
students work just hard enough to get by. Moreover, many of those 
who do achieve good to excellent records have applied themselves 
for the wrong reasons. They are not interested in knowledge and 
understanding. Rather, they want a scholastic average high enough 
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to assure themselves of a good job or to gain admission to a repu- 
table medical, law, or graduate school, preferably on scholarship, so 
that they can enhance their chances for material prosperity in the 
future. 

A common complaint on the college campus today, and one which 
relates directly to motivation, is student apathy. Students are little 
interested in world affairs or even the cultural and intellectual offer- 
ings of the institution. The permissibility of alcohol on campus and 
gitls above the first floor are the burning issues of the day. It is 
probably an overstatement to say that robots are more stimulating and 
more easily stimulated than are today’s students, but this is the di- 
rection in which we apparently are moving. 

Admittedly, the dissolution of this dreary picture would be more 
easily accomplished by the family and other institutions affecting the 
lives of our young people during the more formative, precollege 
years; the present situation is largely the result of the failures of the 
family and community at large to educate and civilize the nation’s 
youth. Nevertheless, the college cannot refuse to assume a responsi- 
bility neglected by the parents and community. 

To what extent is the college also responsible for the existence 
of student apathy and worship of materialism? What can the college 
do to reverse this trend; what can be done to motivate the young man 
or young woman of the 1960's? We must first recognize that our 
task is to humanize, not just instruct. Some will contend that the 
best possible is being done under the circumstances of crowded class- 
rooms, the over-crowded campus, and the inadequacies of staff and 
physical facilities. Such contention is a delusion, however. These are 
excuses rather than reasons for the shortcomings of our educational 
programs. 

Those in the field of higher education should examine their own 
college campuses. How many faculty members, though they may be 
competent, possibly even national figures in their respective fields, 
really stimulate the student? How many faculty members are sincerely 
interested in their students as individuals? How many faculty mem- 
bers are genuinely interested in their own disciplines? I fear that on 
the average campus of today a student is fortunate if he has contact 
with three or four dynamic personalities during his four years of 
undergraduate work. More faculty members than we would care to 
admit look upon the student as a necessary evil who makes un- 
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warranted demands on time which might be better spent doing 
writing and research. Moreover, many view their profession as merely 
a job. 

If such conditions be true, at whom can be pointed the finger of 
blame for the failure to provide a stimulating climate for education? 
Apparently the faculties. But is it their fault, or might the fault lie in 
part with administrators who rate the excellence of their faculties and 
reputation of their colleges in terms of numbers of Ph.D.s on the 
staffs; numbers of articles and textbooks written by the professors; 
numbers of outside activities such as lectures, consulting jobs, etc., 
in which the faculties are engaged? The student-oriented faculty 
member is ofttimes discouraged rather than encouraged by adminis- 
trators. 

It would be unfair, however, to shift the blame from the teachers 
to the administrators. Administrative policies and decisions are in- 
fluenced by boards of trustees, legislators, and alumni—by the com- 
munity at large. The blame then for certain of the shortcomings in 
American higher education cannot be placed on any one group, but 
rather must be shared by many: the social-climbing parents, the 
tight-fisted, narrow minded legislator, the racoon-coated, hip-flasked 
alumnus, the profit- and business-minded trustees—ahd certainly the 
educators. 

As educators, we too frequently lose sight of the fact that the very 
reason for our being is the individual student. Many of us, faculty 
and administrators alike, become so involved in writing and research, 
lectures, raising money for new buildings, placating the alumni, 
worrying about our personal and institutional reputations, being of 
service to the community, ad infinitum, that we no longer have time 
for the individual student. 

Is it any wonder that the students are apathetic? Is it any wonder 
that they are anti-intellectual and concerned with the material things 
of life, when it is apparent that their educators as well as the com- 
munity at large stress the importance of such materialism? Is it any 
wonder that students are self-centered and do just enough to “get 
by’? Not only have they been conditioned by their home environ- 
ments, but also by their professors, deans, and presidents to value 
such things. They are, in the final analysis, only following our ex- 
amples. The solution cannot be found in espousing the philosophy, 
‘Do as we say, but not as we do.” 
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II 


hat, then, can be done to motivate the college student? I doubt 
that the situation at my institution, Lafayette College, differs much 
from that which exists at others. In point of fact, from discussions 
held with personnel deans at the Forty-Second Anniversary Confer- 
ence of the National Association of Student Personnel Administra- 
tors in Columbus, Ohio, I was both discouraged and encouraged— 
discouraged to find that the problems of lack of student motivation 
and student apathy are apparently near-universal in the United States; 
encouraged selfishly, in that Lafayette’s problems, while ever pres- 
ent, seem less serious than those facing personnel administrators else- 
where, and are in part moving toward possible solution. 

Student apathy at Lafayette has only recently become a popular topic 
of conversation and concern among students and staff. The increas- 
ing concern devoted to the problem gives some the impression that 
student apathy is of recent development. Quite the contrary: the prob- 
lem seemed not to exist in the past only because few were willing to 
admit its existence. With the problem recognized and admittedly 
existing, work is being done to remedy the situation. 

Brief scanning of The Lafayette, the student newspaper, presents 
ample indication that much work remains to stimulate the student 
mind. By far the majority of articles are still devoted to the petty 
issues of the day: the college has “lost some of its prestige as a ‘fra- 
ternity’ college due to some of the curbs and restrictions now en- 
forced by the administration’’; ‘‘students will not be able to spend 
Easter Sunday in church and in their home’ {sic} since the faculty 
refuses to vote a holiday on Easter Monday; the College Chaplain 
is vilified for expressing concern and support for the “ ‘noble savages’ 
down south’; the president of the Student Council defends the 
Council's failure to take note of the segregation problem in the south, 
since “the Council is too busy with such matters as the proposed 
changes in the [ fraternity} rushing program and the social code.” 

Assuredly, this is a discouraging picture, but not hopeless. Through 
the concerted efforts of the administration, faculty, and individual stu- 
dents, the cultural life of the college is being stimulated. Robert 
Frost, Clement Attlee, Vance Packard, Gene Sheppard are ‘‘packing 
the students” into a hitherto nearly empty chapel. Voices are being 
raised among the students themselves demanding more intellectual 
stimulation, deploring cheating, asking that more be expected of 


them. 
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Philip E. Jacob’s findings seem to indicate that for the most part 
college influence has little effect on molding the student. This may 
well be the case, but I would disagree with any contention that the 
college could not have such effect. I may be naive in my belief, but 
Lafayette’s experience this past year leads one to hope that the college 
can stimulate the student. Education, not that which in many 
instances passes for education today, can be a powerful force. Stu- 
dents can be motivated; the college can provide a meaningful edu- 
cation rather than just social and vocational training. 

What can the college do? First, an intellectual and cultural climate 
will obviously have to replace the social and material now existing 
on many of our college campuses. Such an effort regardless of inten- 
tions cannot succeed without adequate financing. One might well ask 
where such funds will be secured when many institutions are already 
having difficulty maintaining present “services.” It would seem to me 
not too irrational to suggest that a portion of the tens of thousands 
of dollars spent annually on jazz “concerts,” supporting athletic 
teams and facilities, and sponsoring class and fraternity proms and 
parties, to name but some of today’s “‘indispensable’’ aspects of col- 
lege life, be diverted to provide equipment and facilities for such 
activities as a student-faculty symphony orchestra, string quartet, or 
similar organization. Music listening and practice rooms, where they 
exist, should be made available on an expanded basis. Visiting artists 
and lecturers of national and international stature should be secured, 
their performances available to students and faculty alike without 
charge. In addition, the entire college community might well be 
stimulated if given the opportunity of associating with outstanding 
visiting guests or exchange professors. Granted that few colleges 
could afford to retain the services of such men as J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, Reinhold Niebuhr, or Mark Van Doren on a permanent 
basis, institutions with even the smallest of football stadiums might 
afford to employ an Oppenheimer, Niebuhr, or Van Doren as a 
visiting professor on a semester basis. 

One facility of major influence in developing an intellectual clime 
on campus is the library. I would not expect that the library would 
have to be bigger or better than the stadium, or that it even come 
near the grandeur of that latter facility, but the physical plant must 
be such as to encourage visits and, eventually, use by the students and 
faculty. Not only must the physical plant be attractive and functional, 
but the number of books and periodicals of recent vintage must be 
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sufficient to enable the library to fulfill its legitimate function to the 
college. 

Other measures which could stimulate the development of an in- 
tellectual atmosphere on campus would be the establishment of a 
record library; the importing of foreign and “‘art’’ films; sponsoring 
art exhibits; maintaining a resident artist on the staff; and the re- 
cruitment of students and staff on a wider geographical basis with 
special effort being devoted to enlarging the foreign student popu- 
lation and assimilating them into the college community. 

A further step the college could take to modify student attitudes 
would be to provide well organized and implemented orientation 
programs to replace the rushed, haphazard affairs to which students 
in a number of colleges are being subjected. The college will have to 
wrest from the fraternities the orienting of an incoming class. The 
orientation program, whether it be of several days’ or a week’s dura- 
tion, should be so designed as to inform the new student of all phases 
of college life. In addition to the usual psychological and achievement 
tests, the physical examinations and military science uniform fittings, 
a number of convocations should be offered to explain the library 
and its uses; introduce the arts, sciences, engineering, and other cur- 
ricula offered by the institution; and also present the over-all student 
activities program of the college. It would be fascinating to see a 
campus where freshmen are oriented to believe that their primary 
purpose in attending college is to develop and sharpen their minds, 
to stimulate thinking, to attain skills in languages (possibly even 
English), theoretical mathematics, science, and engineering—in short 
to seek knowledge and understanding in broad fields rather than the 
more narrow professional and vocational training many now seek. 

Advisory programs must be made as effective as they appear on 
paper; out-of-class contacts among faculty and students should be en- 
couraged. The failure of advisory programs and absence of student- 
faculty contact is in part the result of the increasingly common prac- 
tice of granting recognition to scholars as opposed to teachers. Ad- 
mittedly, it is possible to be both scholar and teacher; more often 
than not, however, faculty excel in and devote themselves to one or the 
other phase of their profession. Current emphasis on scholarship is 
turning many excellent teachers into mediocre researchers, their re- 
search being little better than polished term papers. There is no 
longer adequate time to devote to the individual student and his prob- 
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lems and to the classroom, especially when having to teach twelve to 
fifteen hours a week in addition to the required research. 

A number of institutions have established the practice of lessening 
the teaching load for those engaged in research. Similarly, colleges 
should lighten the teaching load of faculty members desirous of 
working closely with students in an advisory capacity. It has been 
suggested that an advisory program could be made more effective 
by offering additional compensation to advisers. This I believe is no 
solution to the problem of inadequate advising. A man who needs 
extra money to do a task which is part of his job will never make a 
good adviser, and, moreover, has no business being in the teaching 
profession in the first place. 

If we hope to break with current student apathy, the student must 
come to be the central or focal point of the college. The college exists 
for him, not the reverse. His individuality will have to be recognized, 
appreciated, and developed. Current opinion and statistical studies to 
the contrary, the individuality of the student cannot best be developed 
in crowded lecture halls. Certainly it is not necessary that all courses 
be taught to groups of ten or twenty students; but if we want more 
than vocational and professional training, memorization and rote 
response, much more attention will have to be given to teaching 
individuals in groups rather than groups in masses. 

My apologies for over generalization and the offering of more 
criticism than prescription. It would be foolhardy to profess a solu- 
tion to the problem of student apathy and lack of motivation in so 
short a statement. The offering is but one man’s opinion and assuredly 
not the whole answer to the problem; but if implemented, it could 
go a long way toward improving the colleges of today. Colleges and 
universities might be closer to their profession of offering a higher 
education rather than just higher instruction. 





A Required Pre-Admissions Testing and In- 
terviewing Program for Lowest-Quarter 
Students: An Evaluation After Two Years 

KENNETH EELLS 


HE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, like many state universities, has 

for many years admitted a number of students whose high school 
background was marginal and who did not seem to have the qualifica- 
tions for pursuing high-level university work successfully. Several 
years ago, a number of people within the University became particu- 
larly concerned about the problem of students from the lowest 
quarter of their high school classes. The proportion of such students 
who were doing satisfactory college work was quite low; the first- 
semester withdrawal and drop rates for such students were very high. 
At the Chicago Undergraduate Division, for instance, only 15 per 
cent of freshmen entering from the lowest quarter of their high 
school classes were in good standing (“C” average) at the end of 
their first semester, and only 7 per cent were in good standing at the 
end of the first year. 

Consideration was given to (a) the effect on freshman class in- 
struction of having substantial numbers of unqualified students in the 
classes, (b) the psychological cost to the student of being subjected 
to yet another in a long series of academic failure experiences, and 
(c) the financial cost to the University of providing instructional 
facilities for students most of whom would not last more than one 
or two semesters at the University. 

The faculty committees and administrative personnel who con- 
sidered this problem felt that it would not be desirable, at least at 
that time, to propose outright restrictions on the admission of stu- 
dents from the lowest quarter of their high school classes. They felt, 
however, that something should be done to discourage many of these 
students from attending the University and to help them formulate 
more realistic educational plans, while also trying to identify those 
few who might appropriately be encouraged to attempt university- 
level work. 
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INTERVIEWING PROGRAM FOR LOWEST-QUARTER STUDENTS 





THE NEW PROGRAM FOR LOWEST-QUARTER STUDENTS 


In the spring of 1957, a new program was inaugurated, which set 
up a system of compulsory testing and pre-entry interviewing for all 
students graduating in the lowest quarter of their high school classes 
and seeking admission to the University. Each such student was re- 
quired, as part of his admission procedures: 


(1) to take a special battery of tests administered by the Student Coun- 
seling Service; 

(2) to be interviewed in the Student Counseling Service with regard 
to his chances of academic success as indicated by his test scores, 
and to receive any appropriate educational or vocational coun- 
seling; 

(3) to have his parents receive a written notification of his chances of 


success; and 

(4) to either confirm or cancel his provisional application for admis- 
sion after completion of the interview, and at least 30 days prior 
to registration. 


It was made clear to each applicant that no one would be denied ad- 
mission to the University on the basis of low test scores, if he other- 
wise met the requirements for admission. This was a program of 
required assessment and interviewing, not a program of admissions 
testing in the usual sense. All such students who enrolled after the 
required testing and interviewing were placed on scholastic probation. 

The testing and interviewing program differed in some details on 
the different campuses of the University, but the general procedures 
were similar. At the Chicago Undergraduate Division, the test battery 
included a general scholastic aptitude test, a reading test, a grammar 
test, and an academic-interest inventory. Each lowest-quarter appli- 
cant had an individual interview, usually lasting about 50 minutes, 
during which the counselor typically discussed with the student the 
profile of his test scores, his educational and vocational goals and 
plans, his chances for doing successful work at the University, and 
possible alternative educational or vocational plans where this seemed 
appropriate. As an aid to this interviewing at the Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, a series of expectancy charts was developed which 
showed, in graphic form for different levels of test scores, the per- 
centage of entering lowest-quarter students who had, in the past 
(a) withdrawn voluntarily, (b) been dropped involuntarily for poor 
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scholarship, (c) been placed on probation, and (d) finished in good 
standing—both for the first semester and for the first year. The low- 
est ranking lowest-quarter students were told, on the basis of these 
expectancy charts, that, in the past, only 5 out of every 100 entering 
with their background were in good standing at the end of the first 
semester. The highest ranking lowest-quarter students were told that 
38 out of every 100 entering with their background were in good 
standing at the end of the first semester, and that 21 of these were 
in good standing at the end of the first year. 


PLAN FOR EVALUATING THE LOWEST-QUARTER 
ADMISSIONS PROGRAM 


At the time the program was instituted, it was agreed that an at- 
tempt would be made to evaluate its effectiveness after two years of 
experience with it. Such an evaluation was deemed important as a 
basis for determining whether the program should be continued, 
extended, modified, or abandoned. It was realized that a very sub- 
stantial amount of time and effort would be required, on the part of 
university personnel in both the Office of Admissions and the Student 
Counseling Service, for the successful operation of the program. It 
seemed particularly important, therefore, to assess the effectiveness of 
the program as carefully as possible, as a basis for determining 
whether the time and effort involved were achieving significant re- 
sults or whether the same time and effort might more profitably be 
expended with other students. 

Basis for Evaluation. The effectiveness of any program can be 
evaluated only in terms of the goals which it is designed to achieve. 
While the goals of the lowest-quarter admissions program were 
doubtless conceived of somewhat differently by different people 
connected with the program, the most important ones may probably 
be summarized under the following categories: 


1. To reduce the number of lowest-quarter graduates who would at- 
tempt college work at the University of Illinois, and thereby reduce 
the heavy first-semester and first-year attrition rate of poorly quali- 
fied college students. 

. To encourage the registration of the best qualified lowest-quarter 
applicants while discouraging the registration of the most poorly 
qualified ones, thus increasing the likelihood for academic success 
of those who do register. 

3. To provide each lowest-quarter applicant with information about 
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his own capabilities and limitations which would assist him in 
(a) making a wise choice as to whether or not to attempt college 
work, (b) formulating and accepting more appropriate educational 
and vocational goals where this seemed indicated, (c) maximizing 
his chances of succeeding in college if he decided to attempt this, 
and (d) accepting failure with the least destructive effect on him- 
self if he should attempt college and fail. 

. To improve the public relations of the University by adopting a 
program which would attempt to deal with the problem of the high 
financial cost of admitting large numbers of students most of whom 
would fail within the first semester or first year, while at the same 
time not actually refusing entrance to the University to any student 
solely on the basis of the poor quality of his high school record if he 
met other admission requirements. 


No objective information is available as a basis for evaluating the 
effectiveness of the lowest-quarter admission program in achieving 
this last objective, nor for evaluating some of the more purely coun- 
seling objectives listed in No. 3 above. It is important to recognize, 
therefore, that the study reported here is limited almost entirely to 
an evaluation of the first two objectives listed above. 

More specifically, the evaluation study was planned to provide in- 


formation bearing on the following questions: 


1. To what extent did the special admissions program discourage 
lowest-quarter students from even applying for admission? 

. To what extent did lowest-quarter applicants change their minds 
about applying for admission after receiving the required testing 
and interview ? 

. To what extent did the special admissions program result in a 
reduced proportion of lowest-quarter students in the entering 
classes ? 

. To what extent did the special admissions program operate selec- 
tively, so that the better qualified lowest-quarter students enrolled 
but the more poorly qualified ones did not? 

. To what extent did the special admissions program result in im- 
proved academic performance of lowest-quarter students who did 
enroll ? 


HOW EFFECTIVE WAS THE LOWEST-QUARTER 
ADMISSIONS PROGRAM? 


This evaluation study was carried out separately on the two main 
undergraduate campuses of the University of Illinois, following es- 
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sentially parallel procedures on the two campuses. Some of the data 
cannot be easily combined for the two campuses, however, and the 
present report deals only with the effectiveness of the lowest-quarter 
admissions program at the Chicago Undergraduate Division. There 
were some minor differences in the results of the evaluation on the 
two campuses, as will be pointed out later, but the principal results 
were essentially similar, and provided the basis for virtually identical 
conclusions as to the effectiveness of the program on the two 
campuses. 

In the first semester of operation of the new program at the Chi- 
cago Undergraduate Division, about 80 lowest-quarter students ap- 
plied too late for the required pre-entry interviewing, and were 
admitted without meeting this requirement. These cases are not 
included in the tables reported below, except in one instance where 
their inclusion is specifically noted. 


1. To what extent did the program discourage lowest-quarter stu- 
dents from even applying for admission? 


There are three categories of lowest-quarter students who may be 
considered to have been discouraged by the very existence of the 
special program, without having actually participated completely 


in it: 

a. Those students who might otherwise have applied for admission 
but who failed to do so because they had heard that the University 
was now specially concerned about lowest-quarter students and had 
some sort of special requirements for them. 

. Those students who made preliminary application for admission to 
the University, were notified to appear for the required testing, but 
failed to appear. 

. Those students who completed the required testing, but failed to 
meet their subsequent appointment for the required interview. 


The number of students in the first category is, of course, impossible 
to determine. In at least a few cases the existence of the program 
worked in reverse; a few high school students, and one high school 
counselor, who had (incorrectly) thought that the University did not 
admit lowest-quarter students now discovered that it did! The num- 
bers in the other two categories described above are reported in 
Table I. 


* The evaluation study for the Urbana campus was directed by Dr. Thomas Ewi'iz, 
Associate Director, Student Counseling Service, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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TABLE I 
EXTENT OF NON-COMPLETED LOWEST-QUARTER APPLICATIONS 








Number of Per Cent of 
Students Total 





Did not appear for required testing 42 12.4 
Tested, but did not appear for required interview 20 
Completed both testing and interview 278 





Total lowest-quarter applications 340 





Nore: Based on applications for September 1957 and February 1958; data not 
available for 1958-59 year. 


It appears that 18 per cent of the lowest-quarter students who 
made original application to the Chicago Undergraduate Division 
did not complete the required testing and interviewing when notified 
that they must do so. 


2. To what extent did lowest-quarter applicants change their minds 
about applying for admission after receiving the required testing 
and interview? 

Students who made preliminary application for admission, and 
who went through the required testing and interviewing procedures, 


may be presumed to have had at least tentative plans for entering the 
University of Illinois. To what extent were these plans changed as a 
result of, or at least following in point of time, participation in the 
testing and interviewing? Evidence pertaining to this question is pre- 
sented in Table II. 

Of those lowest-quarter students who completed the required test- 
ing and interviewing, 27 per cent did not enroll as they presumably 


TABLE II 


EXTENT TO WHICH APPLICANTS INTERVIEWED UNDER LOWEST- 
QUARTER PROGRAM ACTUALLY ENROLLED IN THE 
CHICAGO UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION 








Per Cent 
Entering Class Number Per Cent Not 
Interviewed Enrolled Enrolled 





September 1957 212 24 
February 1958 66 39 
September 1958 265 23 
February 1959 74 5 35 





Total 617 27 
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had originally planned. Table II indicates that lowest-quarter stu- 
dents applying for admission to the February classes were more likely 
to change their mind and not enroll than were those applying for ad- 
mission to the September classes.? There is no evidence, however, 
that the testing and interviewing program became systematically more 
effective in this respect as it developed over the two-year period. 

It is not possible to determine how much of this change of original 
intention would have taken place with the normal passage of time, 
even without the special testing and interviewing program. Approxi- 
mately 15 to 20 per cent of all permits-to-enter at the Chicago Un- 
dergraduate Division are normally not utilized. Whether this figure 
of normal attrition would be larger for lowest-quarter students, even 
in the absence of any special admissions procedures, is not known. 


3. To what extent did the lowest-quarter admission program result in 
a reduced proportion of such students in the entering classes? 


The extent to which there was any change in the proportion of 
lowest-quarter students in the entering classes since inauguration of 
the new lowest-quarter admissions program is reported in Table III. 
It appears that there was a small decrease in the proportion of lowest- 
quarter entrants since the new program was inaugurated (from 13.8 
to 10.7 per cent).* This difference, though small, is statistically sig- 
nificant because of the very large number of cases involved in the 
comparison. 

Table III indicates that the reduction in proportion of lowest- 
quarter entrants was greater for the February classes than for the 
September classes. This is consistent with the information reported 
earlier, in Table II. 

Not all of the reduction in lowest-quarter students enrolling at the 
Chicago Undergraduate Division should be attributed to the testing 
and interviewing program as such. Many lowest-quarter applicants 
were denied admission under the new program solely because they 
waited to apply until after the 30-day deadline had passed. 

A somewhat rough estimate for the September 1958 and February 
1959 classes indicated that nearly half of the reduction in lowest- 


* This was not true on the Urbana campus. 

*The proportion of lowest-quarter entrants at the Urbana campus was less than 
at the Chicago Undergraduate Division, both before and under the new program, 
and showed a smaller decrease under the new program (from 6.5 per cent of the 
entering freshmen to 5.6 per cent). The difference was significant at the .02 level. 
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PERCENTAGE OF FRESHMEN ENTERING DIRECT FROM 
SECONDARY SCHOOL WHO CAME FROM THE LOWEST 
QUARTER OF THEIR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 








Entering Class 


Number of New 


Per Cent from 
Lowest Quarter of 








Freshmen High School Class 
Prior to new program: 
September 1955 1,851 13.9 
February 1956 613 14.2 
September 1956 1,599 14.3 (13.8 
February 1957 559 11.8 } 
Under new program: 
September 1957 1,592 wt 
February 1958 503 7.4 
September 1958 1,741 10.3 po 
February 1959 548 7.8 
Statistical significance .001 
of difference level 








* This figure includes lowest-quarter students applying late, after the 30-day dead- 
line had passed, because of claimed unfamiliarity with the requirements of the new 
program, and admitted provisionally without the required pre-entry testing and inter- 
viewing. 

>In this table, and in subsequent tables, the statistical significance of the major 
differences will be shown as ‘‘.001 level,” ‘.01 level,’ ‘.05 level,’ or ‘‘N.S.”’ (not sig- 
nificant at the .05 level). 


quarter admissions at the Chicago Undergraduate Division was 
probably due to enforcement of the 30-day deadline for applications, 
and not to any effect of the testing and interviewing as such.‘ 


4. To what extent did the lowest-quarter admission program operate 
selectively, so that the better qualified lowest-quarter students en- 
rolled but the more poorly qualified ones did not? 


For purposes of reporting chances of academic success to the 
lowest-quarter applicants, all such applicants were classified into five 
levels of aptitude, on the basis of their test scores. Table IV shows 


‘Estimate arrived at as follows: Before the lowest-quarter program was inaugu- 
rated, 13.8 per cent of entering freshmen were lowest-quarter students. By applying 
this percentage to the 2,289 freshmen who entered in September 1958 and Febru- 
ary 1959, it was estimated that 316 lowest-quarter students would have entered if 
the program had had no effect whatever. Actually, 223 lowest-quarter students en- 
tered in those two classes, a reduction of 93 from the expected number. Since 43 
of these had been accounted for as applicants denied admission for applying after 
the 30-day deadline, it was estimated that 50 were discouraged by the testing and 
interviewing program. 
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TABLE IV 


DIFFERENCES IN DECISIONS TO ENROLL OR NOT TO ENROLL, 
ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 




















1957-58 1958-59 Total 
Level of 
Scholastic Number Per Number ‘Per Number Per 
Aptitude* Inter- Cent Inter- Cent Inter- Cent 
viewed Enrolled viewed Enrolled viewed Enrolled 
Level No. 5 (highest) 37 57) 78 82) 115 74) 
Level No. 4 57 82>74 68 9183 125 <4 
Level No. 3 75 76) 67 75) 142 75 
Level No. 2 61 66) 50 61), 111 64 
Level No.1 (lowest) 46  75/ 61 63/ 117 othe 
Total 276 72 334 76 610 74 
Statistical 
significance of NS. .001 001 
ditferences level level 





* Levels based on somewhat different combinations of test scores in the two years, 
but in each year the levels were defined so as to include approximately equal numbers 


of students at all levels. 
b See “‘b’”’ footnote to Table ITT. 


that, in the second year of the new program, the three upper levels 
in scholastic aptitude were more likely to enroll after the special 
interview, while students in the two lower levels were somewhat 
more likely to change their minds and not enroll. This difference did 
not occur, however, in the first year of the new program.*® 

This selectivity of the testing and interviewing process was not 
substantial enough, however, to result in any significant increase in 
the average scholastic aptitude or reading ability of lowest-quarter 
applicants admitted under the new program, as is shown in Table V. 
While Table V shows data for the two years under the new program 
combined, the data for separate years show essentially the same non- 
significant relationships.® 
5. To what extent did the lowest-quarter admissions program result 

in improved academic performance of lowest-quarter students who 

did enroll? 

Even though the special admissions program for lowest-quarter 
students did not seem to have resulted in any substantial change in 
~ ® Nor did it occur for either year on the Urbana campus. 


*On the Urbana campus there was a small, but statistically significant, increase 
in mean test scores of from 5 to 10 percentile points. 
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TABLE V 


APTITUDE AND READING TEST SCORES OF 
LOWEST-QUARTER ENTRANTS 











Statistical 
Prior to New Under New Significance 
Program* Program> of Difference 
College Ability Test: 
Number of cases 399 397 
Mean verbal score® 4.9 4.9 N.S 
Mean quantitative score® 4.5 4.6 N.S 
Cooperative Reading Test: 
Number of cases 521 394 
Mean speed of compre- 
hension score*® 4.9 5.0 N.S. 





* September 1955 to February 1957 entrants. 

> September 1957 to February 1959 entrants. 

¢ All test scores are expressed in standardized “‘sten’’ scores, which range from 1 to 
10, and have a mean of 5.5 and a standard deviation of 2.0 for representative entering 


freshmen. 
the average level of aptitude of lowest-quarter students admitted 
(Table V), it was still possible that the prosiam might have resulted 
in improved academic performance of these students through an 
increased awareness, as a result of the testing and interviewing, of 
the seriousness of their difficulties and of the need for them to do 
something definite about such difficulties if they were to succeed in 
college. 

First-semester success. Data regarding the survival and attrition of 


TABLE VI 


FIRST-SEMESTER ACADEMIC SUCCESS OF 
LOWEST-QUARTER ENTRANTS 














Priorto New Under New Statistical 
Status at End of Semester Program* Program> = Significance 
(N=640) (N=409) of Difference 
Withdrew voluntarily during semester 30% 20% 001 level 
Dropped involuntarily for poor scholarship 48% 60% -001 level 
On probation 1% 3% .05 level 
Good standing 15% 17% N.S. 
100% 100% 
Mean grade-point average® 2.3 2.2 N.S. 





* September 1955 to February 1957 entrants. 

b September 1957 to February 1959 entrants. 

¢ Excluding those who withdrew voluntarily during the semester, for whom no 
grades were available. A grade of “‘C” is 3.0. 
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TABLE VII 
FIRST-YEAR ACADEMIC SUCCESS OF LOWEST-QUARTER ENTRANTS 








Priorto New Under New _ Statistical 
Status at End of Year Program* Program> _ Significance 
(N = 487) (N=328) _ of Difference 





Withdrew voluntarily during either 

semester or between semesters 37% 23% .001 level 
Dropped involuntarily for poor 

scholarship 51% SY .01 level 
On probation 5% Y N.S. 
Good standing 71% % N.S. 


Total 100% 








* September 1955 and September 1956 entrants. 
> September 1957 and September 1958 entrants. 


lowest-quarter students during their first semester are reported in 
Table VI. The data suggest that one of the effects of the lowest- 
quarter interviewing program was to decrease the proportion of vol- 
untarily withdrawing students, and to increase the proportion of 
those dropped at the end of the semester for poor scholarship. Does 
this mean that the lowest-quarter students who participated in the 
testing and interviewing were somehow more determined to prove 
themselves, and so were less willing to give up until forced to do so? 
The total of those withdrawing or being dropped for poor scholar- 
ship remained practically unchanged under the new program. The 
slight increase in proportion of those in good standing (from 15 to 
17 per cent) is not statistically significant. The mean grade-point- 
average earned by lowest-quarter students likewise did not change 
significantly under the new program, remaining at about a “D+” 
level. 

It is clear from the data in Table VI that the great majority of 
lowest-quarter students either withdrew voluntarily during, or were 
dropped involuntarily at the end of, the first semester of college— 
and that this was true both under the new admissions program and 
prior to it. 

First-year success. Data regarding the survival of lowest-quarter 
students throughout the entire first year are reported in Table VII. 
The few lowest-quarter students who continued on into the second 
semester did not achieve at any higher level under the new program 
than had been the case prior to inauguration of the program. The 
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slight increase in percentage finishing the year in good standing 
(from 7 to 10 per cent) is not statistically significant. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An experimental admissions procedure at the University of Illinois 
required applicants graduating from the lowest quarter of their high- 
school classes to take a special battery of tests and to participate in a 
pre-admission interview in which they were told of their chances for 
doing successful college work, and an attempt was made to help 
them formulate more realistic educational plans when this seemed ap- 
propriate. The parents of such applicants were notified, by letter, of 
the applicant’s estimated chances for success at the University. After 
participating in the testing and interviewing, the student was free to 
either cancel or to confirm his application for admission, provided 
that he met other requirements for eligibility. 

After two years of experience with the new program, an evalua- 
tion study was carried out, on two campuses separately, to determine 
whether the program had resulted in (a) any reduction in the num- 
ber of such applicants enrolling in the university, (b) any improve- 
ment in the academic qualifications and capacities of those who did 
enroll, and (c) any improvement in the academic performance in 
college of those who did enroll. 

The most significant findings of the lowest-quarter evaluation 
study at the Chicago Undergraduate Division of the University of 
Illinois seem to be that: 


1. Of all lowest-quarter applicants making preliminary application for 
admission to the University under the new program, 18 per cent did 
not complete the required testing and interviewing, and 27 per cent 
of those who were tested and interviewed did not actually enroll in 
the University. How much of this attrition between preliminary ap- 
lication and actual enrollment would have occurred even if there 
had been no special lowest-quarter admissions program cannot be 
determined, 

. Before the new program was inaugurated, 13.8 per cent of all new 
freshmen were from the lowest-quarter of their high school classes ; 
under the new program, this was reduced to 10.7 per cent. About 
half of this reduction, however, was probably due to enforcement 
of a 30-day deadline for lowest-quarter applications, rather than to 
the effects of the testing and interviewing as such. 
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3. There was some tendency for the better-qualified lowest-quarter 
students to enroll, and the poorer-qualified students not to enroll 
(for the second year of the program, but not for the first), but this 
was not sufficient to bring about any significant increase in the 
tested aptitudes or reading abilities of lowest-quarter students ad- 
mitted under the new program. 

4. Lowest-quarter students admitted under the new program showed 
no significant increase in the proportion finishing their first semes- 
ter or first year in good standing, and showed no improvement in 
level of grade-point-average earned. 

5. The new program seems to have resulted in a lower first-semester 
voluntary withdrawal rate and a higher first-semester drop rate, sug- 
gesting that under the new program lowest-quarter students were 
less willing to give up until forced to do so. 


The results of the special admissions procedures for lowest-quarter 
students, as just summarized, seem rather meager considering the very 
substantial amount of time required for the application-processing, 
testing, interviewing of students, and notification to parents. The 
program seemed relatively ineffective when judged on the basis of 
(a) reduction in the number of lowest-quarter students entering 
the University, or (b) in the academic performance of those lowest- 
quarter students who did enter the University. 

It should be stressed again, however, that the evaluation study re- 
ported here dealt primarily with the usefulness of the special lowest- 
quarter admission program for admissions and administrative pur- 
poses, and not with its usefulness for more purely counseling 
purposes. It is the judgment of the counsellors who did the inter- 
viewing that for at least some of the lowest-quarter applicants the 
interview was helpful in increasing the student’s awareness of his 
own capabilities and limitations, in beginning to lay the groundwork 
for eventual more realistic educational-vocational plans, in greater 
awareness of study-skills and study-habits shortcomings, and in 
greater acceptance of the fact that he might fail even if he felt he 
must make the attempt. On the other hand, the amount of reorienta- 
tion of this kind which can be expected as a result of a single one- 
hour interview is probably rather limited. 

In any case, objective evidence with respect to these kinds of coun- 
seling outcomes is not easy to assemble, and the present study deals 
only with the admissions aspects of the lowest-quarter program. 











The Committtee on Admissions 
HERBERT STROUP 


=. Committee on School and College Relations of The Educa- 
tional Records Bureau concluded from a study of college admis- 
sions that “the slow but unmistakable trend towazd guidance concepts 
and attitudes in college admission policies is perhaps the most encour- 
aging aspect of current school and college relations.’’? At Brooklyn Col- 
lege, a municipally-supported liberal arts college of about 7500 stu- 
dents, the employment of “guidance concepts and attitudes in college 
admissions policies’ has a long and detailed history. One phase of 
the history is that devoted to the evaluation of unusual personal qual- 
ifications presented by school applicants. 

So far as purely academic qualifications are concerned, there is little 
that requires individual student attention on the part of the College, 
since the standards of admission are highly defined. Questions that 
do arise in the student’s mind in connection with academic qualifica- 
tions are answered in a variety of ways by the Registrar, the Dean 
of Faculty, and the Director of Admissions. 

However, until the academic year 1955-1956, applicants giving evi- 
dence of significant physical handicaps, emotional unsettlements, 
moral problems, social disabilities, and so forth, were evaluated 
chiefly in two ways. One was the personal decision of a general Col- 
lege Officer. Also, the College had established many years ago two 
committees of review. One was responsible for physically handi- 
capped applicants; the other for those who were emotionally dis- 
turbed. These committees were composed of one or more counselors 
of the College’s Department of Personnel Service, technical experts 
(physicians, a psychiatrist) as the need might indicate, with the Dean 
of Students as chairman. A line of appeal was organized so that the 
applicant could have his case reviewed at several points within the 
College. 

Unfortunately, these specialized approaches to the unusual personal 
qualifications of school applicants did not in themselves provide for 
all specialized needs. Thus, the student whose school record indicated 
serious breaches of community standards did not necessarily fall into 


1 Arthur E. Traxler and Agatha Townsend, editors, Improving Transition From 
School to College. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953, p. 99. 
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either of the two categories. Moreover, the number of personnel in- 
volved in the operations of the two committees made the admissions 
task involved and overly cumbersome. Other difficulties became ap- 
parent. 

Beginning in the Fall of 1955, however, a new Committee on Ad- 
missions was appointed by the Dean of Students. Its regular mem- 
bership consists of the Dean of Students, the Associate Dean of 
Faculty and the Director of Admissions as chairman. The purpose of 
the Committee is to evaluate all the applications which present prob- 
lematic personal records. The Committee during the first year of its 
activities has called upon several “consultants” from the College— 
those who knew most about the technical aspects of the problems 
presented. The chairman has taken the responsibility of interviewing 
individually all applicants who fall within the scope of the Com- 
mittee. At times the chairman has arranged for meetings in which 
the applicant would be interviewed by the whole Committee (includ- 
ing at times, the experts). 

The advantages of such a Committee have become apparent in its 
first years of activity: 


1. Collective experience. The Committee members have developed 
an understanding of a wide variety of applicant problems. By reason of 
this fact they will be able in time to be a valuable depository of ‘‘wis- 
dom” on the College’s policies in relation to such applicants. 

2. Personnel fluidity. The basic membership of the Committee con- 
sists of three persons. This simplifies many administrative complica- 
tions. Yet the Committee is able to make good use of the services of 
almost anyone in the College and community for the best understand- 
ing of the applicants. The number of combinations of desirable per- 
sonnel who can be called in connection with cases is almost unlimited. 
Moreover, the decisions of the Committee do not rule out an appeal 
to the President of the College. 

3. Problems overlap. Under the old arrangements it was difficult at 
times to press cases into a particular etiological mold. The new Com- 
mittee abolishes artificial distinctions so far as the personal problems 
of applicants are concerned. The presence of the Associate Dean of 
Faculty on the Committee, moreover, ties personal qualifications to 
academic considerations. 








College Enrollment—The Fifty 
Per Cent Fixation 
ROBERT P. NEWMAN 


N JULY OF 1946, President Harry $. Truman appointed a Com- 
mission on Higher Education, charged with an examination of 
the functions of higher education in our democracy and of the means 
by which they can best be performed. With George F. Zook as chair- 
man, 28 outstanding civic and educational leaders, aided by a profes- 
sional staff, held extensive meetings, organized broad-scale research, 
and published a substantial six volumes of reports in late 1947 and 
early 1948. 

Among other things, the reports noted that there were, in 1947, 
2,354,000 students enrolled in higher education; that there were 
155,000 faculty members teaching them; and that the annual cost of 
this operation was a little over one billion dollars, or .46 of one per 
cent of the Gross National Product. But the report was more than a 
massive compilation of statistics; it was a ringing plea for expanding 
facilities and broadening opportunities, creating new institutions and 
strengthening old ones, enticing more students into higher education, 
procuring more faculty to teach them, and of course, multiplying 
several-fold the amount of money spent. 

The “target date’’ of the Commission was 1960. In that year, there 
were to be 4,600,000 students in institutions of higher learning, 
roughly double the 1947 enrollment; there were to be 350,000 faculty 
members, more than doubled in the thirteen years; and the cost was 
to be three-plus billion dollars, or 1.50 per cent of a Gross National 
Product similar to that of 1947. 

According to the Harper and Brothers dust jacket, the final Re- 
port was “hailed as the single most significant pronouncement on 
higher education in this country.’ It was read, discussed, argued 
about. Many parts of it were controversial, especially the section on 
federal expenditures. But one thing was not done: it was not imple- 
mented. 

In the Spring of 1956, President Dwight D. Eisenhower also ap- 
pointed a committee on Education Beyond the High School, charged 
with publicizing the problems of this area, encouraging attack on 
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them, and developing specific proposals to solve them. Devereux C. 
Josephs was chairman, and 34 outstanding civic and educational 
leaders, aided by a professional staff, held workshops, solicited state- 
ments from individuals and educational groups, and published a five- 
part report in July of 1957. No member of Eisenhower’s Committee 
had served on Truman’s Commission; but the two reports were re- 
markably similar, and dealt with the same headings. 

Among other things, the new report noted that there were, in 1957 
(but three years short of the Truman Commission’s “target year’’), 
3,000,000 students enrolled in higher education; that 225,000 teach- 
ers were instructing them; and that the annual cost of all this was 
about three billion dollars, or, at 1957’s inflated prices, .75 of one 
per cent of the Gross National Product. This report, too, was a stir- 
ring challenge to the nation to do something about expansion of old 
facilities, creation of new ones, faculty salaries, scholarships, loans, 
guidance, and other similar problems. It also wanted increased federal 
educational activity, mostly loans, grants-in-aid, and tax concessions. 

The “target date” of this committee was 1970. In that year, there 
are to be 6,000,000 students in institutions of higher learning, exactly 
double the 1957 enrollment; teachers are to number 405,000 at a 
minimum, 495,000 at the optimum; and the cost is to be nine billion 


dollars, or 1.50 per cent of the anticipated 1970 Gross National 
Product. 

This report has been widely distributed and seriously discussed. 
But one thing, again, seems fairly obvious: it will not be imple- 
mented. 





Higher Education Realities and Estimates, 1947-1970 


1960 Estimate- 1970 Estimate- 
1947 Truman 1957 Eisenhower 
Reality Commission Reality Committee 
Students 2,354,000 4,600,000 3,000,000 6,000,000 
Faculty 155,000 350,000 225,000 405,000 
495,000 
$ Cost 1 billion 3 billion* 3 billion 9 billion 
% of GNP 0.46 1.50 0.75 1.50 


* This sum is in terms of 1947 dollars. 





In many respects, the new report is illusory, as was its predecessor. 
While there is little doubt that 6,000,000 students will come knock- 
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ing on college doors by 1970, the other three dimensions of the fore- 
cast involve more than a little wishful thinking. And the optimistic 
habit has caught on; the McGraw-Hill volume, Financing Higher 
Education 1960-70, published in 1959, accepts even higher estimates 
of 1970 enrollment and costs. It is time to take a second look at some 
of the assumptions involved in these extrapolations. 


II 


To begin with, it is fantastic to assume that there will be the re- 
quired numbers of competent faculty available. Problems of salaries 
aside, they are simply not being trained. Given current rates of drop- 
out and retirement, we will need an annual increment of 20,000 
teachers into the profession to meet the medium goal of 450,000 
teachers by 1970. 

They can’t be Ph.D.’s. We produce 9,000 of these a year, and 
about half go into teaching. Double the number produced, and per- 
suade them all to teach, and we are still short of the Committee’s 
goal. Measure competence by some criterion other than the Ph.D.: 
the competition for good men in all areas is so great that doubling 
the number of qualified teachers in ten years is inconceivable. 

And money? The Eisenhower Committee wants us to double the 
percentage of the Gross National Product going to higher education. 
If this is done and if the economy expands on schedule, we can afford 
a six-million student body in 1970. But look at past performance: 
despite the vigorous efforts of the Truman Commission, helped by 
the Korean crisis and the cold war, the percentage of the GNP de- 
voted to higher education crept up only .29 of one per cent in ten 
years. If we are counting on the Russian missile lead to alter Ameri- 
can patterns of spending on cosmetics, tailfins, and entertainment, we 
are counting on a development the possibility of which every year of 
our history refutes. We may all fervently hope, but we £now that the 
present rate will not be doubled by 1970. The money will not be 
there; but if the six million students are, somebody will suffer— 
college professors as well as students. 

But this is not only a question of whether we can handle a doubled 
student population by 1970, it is a question of whether we should. 
The basic assumption on which these projections rest is that the per- 
centage of the 18-21 age group attending college should continue to 
rise one-plus per cent a year, from the 1959 figure of 36.2 per cent 
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to 50 per cent in 1970. It is this increase, on top of the high postwar 
birthrate, which accounts for the 6,000,000 students we are to in- 
herit. But has anyone seriously investigated this assumption? Do we 
really want 50 per cent of the 18-21 age group enrolled in full-time 
post-secondary education? Can we have anything more than glorified 
high schools if we do? 

I do not propose here to systematically attack the 50-per cent fixa- 
tion. I only want it to be called into question; and every reader of 
this journal can do this for himself. I do not believe American profes- 
sors have really reflected on the task which the policy-makers and fore- 
casters have set for them. If you are an English teacher, and are 
presently dissatisfied with the competence of the students writing essays 
for you, wait: the worst is yet to come. If you teach math, or physics, 
or anything else, and find a substantial proportion of your charges in- 
capable of handling the tasks you assign, you must have blind faith in a 
yet-to-be-achieved miracle at the high school level if you look forward 
to the student of tomorrow. The floodgates have only begun to open. 

One substantial bloc of evidence should be considered: that is the 
extent to which other countries feel obligated to offer higher educa- 
tion to their young people. United Nations figures, published by The 
Times Educational Supplement in 1959, show the United States al- 
ready far ahead of second-place Russia; we have 1.62 per cent of the 
total population in higher education, and are increasing the percent- 
age, while Russia has .94 of one per cent, and has announced a cut- 
back. Most European nations have one-third of one per cent enrolled; 
Britain, no slouch in basic research and technological development, 
has considerably less. 

The Great American Ideal, of course, is that education should be 
available to all able to profit by it, irrespective of wealth. With this 
ideal there can be no quarrel. The problem comes when one attempts 
to define what kinds of education are profitable for what kinds of stu- 
dents. No other country in the world comes close to assuming that 50 
per cent of the 18-21 age group need or deserve full-time post- 
secondary education. I do not suggest that we should adopt the 
standards accepted abroad; what I suggest is that we should re- 
examine our own. Here is an old argument: do we need post-secondary 
education to train realtors, secretaries, technicians? 

The British Association of University Teachers (equivalent to 
AAUP) in May, 1958, issued a Report on a Policy for University 
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Expansion. In it they accepted the results of an IQ study which 
claimed that 6.7 per cent of the population was intellectually capable 
of high-quality university-level work. Certainly, they are assuming 
that accountants, insurance salesmen, farmers, hoteliers, morticians, 
retailers, in fact, all tradesmen and most businessmen do not need 
full-time post-secondary education; that university education is for 
the professions and for leadership in other fields. We assume just the 
opposite. Or do we? 

Wherever we draw the line between those who are worthy of full- 
time higher education and those who are not, between those tasks 
which demand post-secondary education and those which do not, we 
still need to come to grips with the 50-per cent formula. If we are 
indeed saddled with this, we are saddled with a financial impossibil- 
ity and hence with salary and staffing handicaps which most of us 
will not be content to accept. And if we are not to be saddled with it, 
the time to modify our goals is now. Once the six million have been 
admitted, it is too late. 

Even Eisenhower's Committee, in reflecting on the Herculean f- 
nancial feat it was advocating, acknowledged potential difficulties: 
“If an unwelcome choice were required between preserving [or per- 
haps achieving?} quality and expanding enrollments, then quality 
should be preferred, because it will do neither individuals nor the 
Nation any good to masquerade mass production of mediocrity under 
the guise of higher education.” 

Yet the same body wants 50 per cent of the college-age group en- 
rolled. Aside from the fact that the U.S. will not pay such a bill, can 
anything other than mediocrity result? Let us take a long, hard look 
at what the planners are calling for. I contend that a 6,000,000 col- 
lege student population in 1970 is unrealistic: (1) adequate pro- 
fessors will not be available, (2) adequate funds will not be avail- 
able, and (3) there is a serious question as to whether 50 per cent of 
the age group needs, deserves, or will profit by full-time higher educa- 
tion. 





Editorial Comment 


EGISTRARS and admissions officers have shown commendable ac- 
tivity in arriving at comprehensive statistical statements, diag- 
noses and prognoses of attendance and accomplishment, and pro- 
jections for the future. They have shown a great deal of what stu- 
dents have accomplished, should accomplish, and may accomplish, 
how many students may be doing all this, and how many instructors 
it will take to steer them. They point out, also, that these instruc- 
tors cannot be found and that we must do something about it. Like 
almost everybody else, however, who is writing about higher edu- 
cation, they do not attempt to give a helping hand in deciding what 
this higher education that they are working with ought to be. 

We have had battles between humanists and scientists, between 
both of them and educationists, between conservatives and progres- 
sives, but we still haven't decided what the education is that every- 
body ought to have. Whatever it is, it seems pretty clear that few 
people have it. 

The classicists maintained, and perhaps still do, that a knowledge 
of Greek and Latin and other literary, historical, and philosophical 
writing must furnish us with wisdom. There is, however, no indica- 
tion that it ever has. We have much impassioned writing and speak- 
ing on the value of mathematics, sciences, and foreign languages as 
paths to wisdom, but much less discussion of precise ways and means 
of pursuing those paths. Besides, when so few of us can write lucid 
English—when so few of us read English with easy comprehension— 
it is hard to see how we can learn well in other languages. 

Our mentors seem unable to put their understanding to good use, 
or to encourage others in pursuit of understanding, perhaps because 
they have become myopic through specialization. They give us learn- 
ing, but what we need is intelligence, and the broad-minded courage 
to use it. Although in political discussions the essentiality of acquir- 
ing wisdom through education is emphasized, not much gets done 
about it, because politicians allow irrelevant local prejudices or per- 
sonal points of view to interfere with necessary action. Moreover, a 
good many people give the impression of preferring to save a dollar 
today at the risk of not being here tomorrow. Everybody knows we 
must have satisfactory education but we don’t get it. 

We all know that unless we get our minority problems properly 
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settled, we shall have little influence with a great part of the world’s 
population; but where I have lived—in Kansas, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania—very little effort is made in getting these 
problems properly settled. There is a great deal of gesturing and a 
great deal of talk; but still some people can’t live where other people 
do, or go to the same places. Such conduct is suicidal, but suicide 
seems to be one fate that we contemplate without dismay. People 
who perform this way lack wisdom. 

For a number of generations, our youngsters have been brought 
up to avoid the hard work of thinking; and although we no longer 
brag about such a regime, we are still unwilling to require good sub- 
stantial effort during working hours. We are completely inconsistent 
of course, because we demand the most exacting work of those who 
go out for athletic teams. We know that an athlete has to work and 
train and learn to keep at it; and because we like to see football 
games, presumably, we insist that athletes sweat it out. If we put as 
much stock in thinking as we do in physical prowess, we might try 
to get our youngsters to work in school. In the schools where they 
do have to work, by the way, they seem to manage very well and 
very happily, and they continue to work well and happily through 
college and university. 

We hear that the younger generations know nothing of the ideals 
that established and continued this country and we may, therefore, 
wonder what the innumerable courses in American History, Civics, 
Social Studies, and so on are. Youngsters seem to know nothing of 
our Revolutionary ancestors, except George Washington, and what 
they know about him will sprain nobody's intellect. During this 
Centennial of the Civil War, we are having a stupendous series of 
displays ranging from reproductions of battles to construction of 
hot dog stands, but, so far, the result of these seems to have been 
rather a renewal of old quarrels than a guide to the future. Knowl- 
edge of our position even in the military and political affairs of our 
own time is limited because so many of us seem to be afraid to have 
anybody learn what our opponents are, or believe, or do. The official 
attitude in many parts of the country is that we can thrive on ignor- 
ance, 

So far in our history we have managed to get through, but there 
is No reason to suppose that we can get through again unless we 
know what we are doing; and to know what we are doing, we must 
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be thoroughly informed ourselves and thoroughly inform younger 
generations. Beyond that, we must be able to use our information in 
the way of wisdom. We must be able to think straight even if it 
hurts. It will hurt a great deal more if we don’t. 

Admissions officers are the ones who should know more than any- 
one else about what goes on in schools and colleges and are there- 
fore in a position to contemplate education as well as results of tests. 
Registrars are in a better position than anyone else to see to what 
extent courses are offered for the benefit of students or for the 
benefit of instructors, and to calculate just how much understanding 
may result from work done in an institution. 

Like everybody else, both registrars and admissions officers are in 
a position to see that we are not going to muddle through. We are 
going to succeed or to fail. Those of us in academic activities should 
be able to show one of the ways toward success in the future, and at 
the same time make clear to others what is essential in the present. 
We have another advantage of a sort in our thinking: None of us 
has any money, and consequently all of us know that it is possible 
to get along reasonably well without much of it. We can guess that 
it would hardly be worth while to gamble our continuation on earth 
against a bigger income. We are in a position to see how little mem- 
bership in a minority group need affect intellectual abilities, and that 
our particular prejudices and fancies are of no cosmic importance; 
consequently, we can guide others toward the same sort of attitude. 

We hear often enough that the goal of our endeavor should be to 
live a good life in a friendly world, but we have not yet decided 
what a good life is, and we are living in a viciously unfriendly world. 
Our own intelligence and belief in the ideals that established us seem 
to be our only chance of coming through. All of us engaged in edu- 
cation had better do all we can to stimulate understanding. 


S. A. N. 
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Paul Douglas, Teaching for Self-Education as a Life Goal. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. Pp. 153. $3.50. 


This small volume is a grateful memoir of a friend of past years, now 
dead. The author is professor of Government at Rollins College, and 
his friend of fond memory is William S. Learned, long a staff member 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (1913- 
1946). While chiefly known as the architect of the Graduate Record 
Examination, Mr. Learned wrote much on the art of teaching, mostly in 
foundation reports, where his views had a penetrating but somewhat 
anonymous influence on education. It is to rescue him from this anonym- 
ity and to give his views a consolidated, personal place in the sun that 
Mr. Douglas has essayed this volume, for he feels that many of his 
friend’s pedagogical insights in their remarkable prescience have pe- 
culiar relevance to problems of education in the sixties. 

The author points out that in Learned’s educational philosophy the 
purpose of teaching is to catalyze genuine self-education. He then sets 
forth in successive chapters factors which in Mr. Learned’s judgment 
best will contribute to this objective. First of all there must be profes- 
sionalization of teaching with adequately trained practitioners and proper 
prestige accorded them; there must be professionalization of librarians 
(‘the true university is a collection of books’) who can competently 
assist learners in reading their way through ideas; professionalism should 
be fostered among students (herein Mr. Learned makes a sound plea as 
early as the 1920's for ability-grouping of students and deprecates an 
educational system geared to mediocrity). These areas of professionalism 
are organically interrelated in the quality of the educational process de- 
fined as effective cumulative thinking. Mr. Learned deplored the empty 
system of semester credits and hours as the bench-marks of an educa- 
tional program. This develops only a patchwork mind—‘a brain whose 
thoughts are waves of semester length’—which quickly forgets the facts 
and ideas crammed for final examinations. The curriculum should be a 
continuum geared to the “mastery of certain sequences of important 
ideas.” To be truly effective, it must be flexible and fashioned to suit 
the aims, aptitudes, and goals of the individual student. Of prime im- 
portance is the co-operation of dedicated sympathetic teachers who should 
observe closely each student's peculiar make-up. A student's performance 
would then be rated not by a machine compilation of grades but in 
carefully written estimates of his achievement by a board of experienced 
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teachers, and this would show marked gains or changes over the entire 
curriculum-period. 

To give initial undergirding to this whole process, there should be a 
preceptorial semester for each freshman during the first term, The pre- 
ceptor would meet on an obligatory basis weekly with the student for 
discussion in appropriate surroundings (open fire, tobacco, tea, even 
perhaps a canoe trip or round of golf). In these sessions, the preceptor 
would seek to analyze carefully the student and his equipment (after 
careful study of his school record) to the end of formulating a concrete 
intellectual purpose that would fire his imagination. Preceptors should be 
older faculty (dean’s stature) with a corporate sense of mission and 
with interdepartmental breadth of vision. Learned felt that ten students 
should be assigned to a preceptor; his duties could be equated in his 
schedule with a three-credit course. The loss in a senior professor's actual 
classroom time could be made up by three-fifths of the time of a $2,000 
a year instructor. For a class of 100 freshmen the costs would thus run 
$12.00 per student. Preceptors would have the authority to waive pre- 
scribed courses and make curricular adjustments. 

Learned’s preoccupation with a continuing on-going type of education 
in ideas led him to researches on forms of measurement of a student's 
knowledge other than the transitory semester grades assigned by instruc- 
tors on little compartments of knowledge. Out of these researches came 
the Graduate Record Examination. The GRE became the bellwether for 
the introduction of other objective tests as standard items in the educa- 
tional picture. Learned, the test pioneer, was chiefly instrumental in 
founding the Educational Testing Service at Princeton and developing 
the first automatic test scoring machine with IBM. 

Admissions officers will be interested in Learned’s thoughts on admis- 
sion to college in his day. The chief passports for this were certification 
based on the school record and examination. He pleaded instead for a pic- 
ture of the student evolved from the considered and continuous judgment 
of teachers through the school years buttressed by results of tests designed 
to show “a normal, reinforced level of retention which is the sole true 
index of fitness to continue.” Learned would have rejoiced in the develop- 
ment of the SCAT—STEP series of tests, according to Professor Douglas, 
since (as he quotes ETS) “it enables you to measure the ability of a stu- 
dent to apply the knowledge he has gained to new situations’; not only 
factual recall is measured hereby, but ‘‘skill in using information required’’ 
and also ‘‘capacity to undertake the next higher grade level.” 

The concluding chapters deal with Learned among his contemporaries 
(little noticed by them and in turn little influenced by them, although the 
author confidently predicts that in due time Learned ‘“‘will go down in the 
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history of higher education as one of the few major influentials’”) and 
the durability of Learned’s concepts. 

Any thoughtful educator would wholeheartedly agree with the basic 
thesis that colleges should be the purposefully inviting doorway to a life- 
time journey of the mind. However, one can only wistfully sigh as he 
nods in agreement at some of Learned’s admirable concepts. The dedicated 
teacher would like to spend half his time getting to know his students, 
but professional demands (research, committees, etc.) and sheer numbers 
preclude this. The preceptorial semester is ideally excellent, but a class of 
100 freshmen has generally become a bald anachronism, and instructors 
now claim twice the salary and more. At least the growing current practice 
of creating a corps of professional advisers who are paid for their coun- 
selling duties as well as their regular teaching functions approaches the 
spirit of Learned’s program, but we must agree with him that counsellors 
should be carefully chosen, sympathetic, and possess a mature, comprehen- 
sive point of view intellectually. 

Learned’s emphasis on teaching the student to work with ideas and to 
make his own synthesis is eminently sound. He proposed seminars, dis- 
putations, practicums, and laboratory work for as many types of intellectual] 
training as the college could afford, as well as informal conversations 
between faculty and students in order to put the student in a “constructive 
situation” to develop skill with ideas. This, too, is admirable, but together 
with the remaining exposition it must again reluctantly bring educators of 
the multitude in the sixties—especially those in public institutions—back 
to the harsh reality of number. In fact, it should be made clear at this 
point that Learned’s whole program is beamed at the superior student. 
(The college should determine whether a student comes ‘equipped with 
a machine gun or pea-shooter.” It should then turn its major attention “to 
those displaying the most effective weapons.” I find a curious contradiction 
to this recurring theme in the statement on page 121 that Learned’s doc- 
trine did not call for an intellectual elite.) Most institutions today have spe- 
cially planned programs for the gifted who form the cream of the crop, 
and the high schools where possible have followed similar paths. Witness 
the advent of the Advanced Placement Program, in which Douglas is 
quick to admit his friend would have rejoiced. But our society is dedi- 
cated to the philosophy that each individual should be educated up to the 
limit of his capacity. It is in dealing with the great number of the average 
and the problems this involves that we might have hoped for some deeper 
insights here for education in the sixties. 

No one will deny the value of Learned’s work on the Graduate Record 
Examination and the healthful influence this has had on the introduction 
into the educational picture of objective tests in general. Learned’s stric- 
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tures against rigid unit requirements in the schools of his day (and the 
examinations these involved) will strike a certain sympathetic chord. But 
we must interpose the caveat that objective tests are not the alternative 
panacea. Given adequate knowledge of the school, the high school record, 
I think, is still our single most important source of evidence for prediction 
of work at the college level. If it can be buttressed by thorough cumulative 
teachers’ reports on each student (which Learned championed in place of 
mere unit and grade notations) so much the better, but this proved a 
physical impossibility even in Learned’s day, as the author is quick to 
admit. 

From the editorial point of view the book suffers from a certain lack of 
organization to the mind of this reader. Chapter three on “The Momen- 
tum of the Student” might more properly appear after chapter five, and 
chapter nine on the suggestion of discussion and implementation of 
Learned’s ideas by present-day faculties would seem to belong better after 
chapter seven. “Usual” on page 139 seems to be a misprint for “unusual.” 
The noun “athomeness” (page 87) is rather jarring; at least it seems to 
need a hyphen. 

WILLIAM G. FLETCHER 

Director of Admissions and Records 
University of Delaware 

Newark, Delaware 


David D. Henry, What Priority for Education? The American 
People Must Soon Decide. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1961. 
Pp. 92. $2.50. 


David D. Henry, President of the University of Illinois and Chairman 
of the American Council on Education, makes a cogent and moving case 
for American education in this short and concise group of essays. His cen- 
tral concern is with conflict between the educational demands and expec- 
tations of the American people and their inability to understand what is 
required in order for them to receive what they so desperately need and 
desire. In an age when national existence is in danger, well-educated 
people in short supply, scholars in numbers moving into jobs in industry 
and government, and a flood of competent and highly motivated youth 
rushing to college classrooms, the American public finds it impossible 
to believe that it is a time for statesmanlike action. Henry is saying 
plainly and simply that palsied action, fumbling half-measures, post- 
ponement, procrastination, and ineffective public action are rocks and ruts 
that will lead us to the dead end of “‘too little and too late.”” He makes it 
clear that a civilization such as ours that depends on power, a high degree 
of technical ability, rapid changes in knowledge, and a culture based on a 
broad base of democratic action and control cannot afford to be ignorant, 
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parsimonious, and confused when it faces such a fundamental problem. 

In brief but effective chapters, Henry clearly and succinctly spells out 
the crisis in the public schools as well as that in higher education. The 
shortage of teachers, buildings, and materials, the explosion of knowledge, 
the demand for continuing education, the necessity to educate a very large 
number of highly trained specialists are problems that are treated con- 
cisely, factually, and clearly. Unfinished tasks and troublesome issues that 
education must face are (1) lack of articulation between the various levels 
of the educational enterprise, (2) the necessity of conserving, strengthen- 
ing, and extending the liberal arts, (3) the necessity of identifying, 
accelerating, and enriching the education of the superior students, (4) the 
necessity for planning so that maximum efficiency can be obtained, and 
(5) the research that institutions must do to find effective ways of teach- 
ing and making students more resourceful. Henry says that American edu- 
cational leaders must move toward solution of these problems, but the 
citizen must understand that solutions are being sought with vigor and 
intelligence. Short chapters explain the role of the federal government 
in higher education, the importance of institutional co-operation and co- 
ordination in meeting new responsibilities, the service role of the uni- 
versity, and the important place that research plays in sustaining and guid- 
ing America’s progress. 

As an optimistic, intelligent, and effective scholar and leader, Henry 
expresses his full confidence that the American people will solve the 
problem. He is patient with the democratic process and has faith in the 
judgment and effectiveness of a democratic order, He feels that at long 
last the good sense and basic idealism of the people will bring them to 
effective action. He is fearful that too much strength and sinew will be 
wasted so that one generation will be stunted, short-changed, and cruelly 
limited in its pursuit of the good life in a free society. 

W. FRANCIS ENGLISH, Professor of History 
and Dean of College of Arts and Science 
University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 


The National Interest and the Teaching of English. Report on the 
Status of the Profession, Prepared by the Committee on National 
Interest of the National Council of Teachers of English. Champaign, 
Illinois, 1961. Pp. 140. $1.95. 

This study, prepared by the Committee on National Interest of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, presents a disturbing picture of the 
status of English teaching in the United States. It calls for a long needed 
awakening to the importance of English in the program of elementary 
and secondary education and is all the more significant in that it is a 
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product of concern on the part of the most influential professional group 
in the field of the language arts. This publication is the most forceful call 
to action ever issued by the Council, surpassing in directness, clarity, and 
urgency the work of W. Wilbur Hatfield and his committee in the 1930's 
and the more recent publications of the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum since the Second World War. 

The problem is seen as a national problem calling for co-ordinated 
efforts and leadership to remedy the deficiencies in the teaching of English. 
As stated in the report: ‘The present system of local control of education 
has been unable to improve the quality of English instruction: its efforts 
to enlarge this scope of English have been nullified by its inability or 
unwillingness to change the alarming state into which English has fallen.” 
Action on a national scale under national leadership is necessary. The 
national effects of the problem can be seen in the fact that “the demand 
of secondary teachers of English is outrunning the supply by 27 per cent” ; 
that “only 40 to 60 per cent of the teachers of high school English have 
completed college majors ia English’; that ‘‘one fourth of all elementary 
teachers are not college graduates.” Studies with full statistical data to 
support such assertions make up a considerable portion of the report. 

In addition to these broad conditions, the Committee further found that 
classes over the country are too large to allow English teachers to give the 
necessary attention to their most important function, the teaching of writ- 
ing. No time is left in the teachers’ work week for the important function 
of planning for teaching, for conferences, for personal and professional 
reading, and for attendance at professional meetings. Furthermore, li- 
braries in both elementary and secondary schools are woefully inadequate. 

To remedy these conditions is an imperative need on a national scale, 
the Committee contends. A valuable and practical section of the report 
focuses on specific lines of action such as national and regional institutes 
to bring teachers up to date on content and methods in English, teams of 
college faculty members to assist teachers in local schools, follow-up semi- 
nars, examinations for prospective teachers, appointment of state directors 
for the language arts, regional centers for study and demonstration, and 
pilot programs both in teacher education and in actual teaching procedures. 
Money for these and other points of emphasis should come from the na- 
tional government as is now the case for other subjects under the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, and from foundations. English is as im- 
portant a subject, the Committee rightfully argues, as are the sciences, 
mathematics, and foreign languages, perhaps even more important than 
these. 

This report has already attracted a great deal of attention as attested to 
by comments in many publications of national circulation, and it can only 
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be hoped that its valuable suggestions will rapidly be taken up. Concern 
for the improvement of English teaching is long overdue. 
EUGENE E. SEUBERT 
Associate Dean of Admissions 
Washington University 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


The University Calendar. AACRAO Committee on the University 
Calendar, Warren D. Wells, Chairman. A publication of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 
March 1961. Pp. vii + 56. $1.00. 


Perhaps one of the glories of the American educational system is its 
reasonable freedom for experimentation: reasonable because under normal 
conditions changes in higher education tend to take place somewhat slowly; 
and freedom because unbridled license is so seldom sought. 

Common to most colleges and universities today is the necessity to 
accommodate the potentially vast numbers of students who will be ready 
for higher education within the next ten years. 

In this monograph’s realistically written foreword, it is stated that those 
who share a responsibility for the development of programs in higher edu- 
cation will find in this study a source of useful information. The key 
word is, of course, “source,” for this excellent report brings together a 
clear summary of the factors which should be intelligently considered in 
calendar planning, and it reviews briefly the historical background of 
calendar varieties in this country. Further, to provide a clearer insight 
into calendar problems, two case studies are included. Even with these, 
it does not become a “how-to-do-it” report, fortunately, but remains an 
excellent research document for those who are enmeshed in the beginning 
studies for a new academic calendar. 

Because an academic calendar is an educational means, and not an end 
in itself, it must be remembered that first and foremost our colleges and 
universities are instruments for the training of the intellect. Therefore, 
it is obvious that change should be “undertaken only when there is a 
clear educational advantage to be gained.” 

One of the most telling points indicated in the arguments for “‘year- 
round education” is the “‘possibility of a great increase in the rate of edu- 
cation and more early advancement to further education or professional 
work in industry.” That the university must help to provide for the current 
needs of society by special institutes, professional colleges, and schools, is 
taken for granted. It must operate to produce the doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, engineers, and others needed for the society it serves. But this cannot 
be either the whole end or purpose of the university. It must not exist 
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simply to provide utilitarian ends, for the community it serves is not just 
the local community, the state, the region, or even the nation. Learning, 
by its very nature, is catholic. And this, above all else, as is so pointedly 
stressed in this publication, must be foremost in the minds of those insti- 
gating a possible calendar change. 

To write that this small study is excellent would be to sell it short—it 
is invaluable. It is and will continue to be a useful handbook well designed 
to serve as a stimulus to further study. 

EDWARD M. STOUT 
Registrar, De Paul University 
Chicago, Illinois 


M. M. Chambers, The Campus and the People. Danville, Illinois: 
The Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 1960. Pp. 75. $1.80. 

Since the cost is great, shall we continue to provide higher educational 
facilities for the many—or limit this privilege to the intellectual elite and 
the well-to-do few? With well-spoken zeal, Chambers believes that we 
shall do both. “We shall have more and better education for more people 
than ever before,” he prophesies, ‘‘and the high points of excellence will 
be higher than hitherto.” 

All this is going to be carried out mostly by a vast expansion of the 
junior colleges. These colleges, Chambers says, will take care of the 
educational needs of the majority, who desire only one or two years of 
post-high school education. The four- and five-year colleges, with many 
transfers from the junior colleges, also will thrive mightily. The great uni- 
versities will be enabled to concentrate their efforts and have most of their 
enrollments at the graduate level. Nevertheless, these universities will retain 
relatively small undergraduate classes so that there may be a continuity of 
effort in the same institution in professional courses which begin at under- 
graduate level. For the advanced graduate instruction, Chambers expects 
that a relatively few quality institutions, adequately financed by state, busi- 
ness, and private funds, will be the more economical and likely centers. 

Fees should not be increased but rather abolished. Moreover, Chambers 
opposes using scholarships to offset tuition charges; providing them on a 
large scale would result in the creation of a monstrous bureaucracy to 
administer the funds. “It is much simpler to keep the campus gates open 
to all able students by keeping the public colleges and universities tuition- 
free or available at a merely nominal cost. This is the only way to make 
sure that all able students will have their chance and that all available 
talent will be developed.” 

Financing these tremendously costly institutions of higher education 
must be primarily a state obligation, in Chambers’ view. “They are now 
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furnishing more support than any other major source, and their contribu- 
tion is increasing rapidly. Additional support from the federal government 


will not mean any slackening of state support.” 
TRUMAN POUNCEY 


Dean of Admissions and Records 
. ‘ s 

The University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


M. M. Chambers, Voluntary Statewide Coordination in Public 
Higher Education. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Office of Special Publica- 
tions, Room 3519, Administration Building, The University of Mich- 
igan, 1961. Pp. xi + 83. Free on request. 

If your state allocates its tax money for the support of higher education 
according to some strongarm formula that treats higher education and 
road-paving contracts equally disrespectfully, this pamphlet may make your 
ears burn. Nevertheless, if you want to change a bad situation for the 
better, it may be that Chambers can lend you a few usable ideas—or at 
least ideals. 

For intercollegiate co-ordination not involving money, he would con- 
tinue undiminished the work of the existing associations of colleges and 
universities. If you are a part of a private institution of higher education, 
you may not want to take time to read this at all; in Chambers’ opinion, 
the allocation of state finances is none of your institution’s business. But 
if you live in California, Michigan, or a few other states with what Cham- 
bers considers to be a relatively happy distribution of tax money for higher 
education, your interest may be a smug one in the ways the less fortunate 
must struggle. 

Any type of involuntary financial control over higher education is 
anathema to Chambers. Whether the interposition between the legislature 
and higher education is by one big, smothering board or by two or more 
big (and battling) boards, the author discovers a result in colors ranging 
from dark to darker. 

Essentially, voluntary co-ordination will work, Chambers thinks, for the 
same reason that it is forced to work at the local school board level: Unani- 
mous agreement is the usual outcome of fact finding and discussion. A 
bare majority is seldom brash enough to proceed to a headlined donny- 
brook in disregard of the view of a substantial and determined minority 
Chambers sees a clear tendency toward the exercise of leadership in a 
co-ordinated organization, definitely away from coercion of any sort. He 
concludes with this advice for future co-ordinators: 

Maintain close and continuing liaison between and among all the state- 
supported institutions of higher learning. Set up and work through a perma- 
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nent central office, using a permanent staff headed by a distinguished and 
disinterested leader. Emphasize research. Publish your findings and publicize 
fully the co-ordinating agency. Join civic associations of every constructive 
sort in advancing the cause of higher education. Seek to make ever more 
widely accessible to everyone interested the facilities for education for the 
first two years beyond high school. Stress heavily the building up of facili- 
ties for advanced graduate study and research. 

TRUMAN POUNCEY 

Dean of Admissions and Records 

The University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


Seymour Eskow, Barron’s Guide to the Two-year Colleges. New 
York: Barron’s Educational Series, Inc., 1960. Pp. vii + 370. $4.95 
cloth, $2.98 paper. 

Dean Eskow has not only prepared a directory of two-year colleges with 
a map showing their locations but has also contributed directories of two- 
year colleges by regions and states, and of educational programs. As a book 
of reference the Guide should be in every high school because it is a book 
that a great many high school students will find extremely useful. 

As a matter of fact there should be several copies on the high school 
shelves because in addition to the directories there are some 60 pages of 
useful information on the nature and value of a two-year college; the 
advantages of college attendance and the motives for it; the requirements for 
success in a two-year college; expenses; the role of the two-year college; and 
how to choose a college program. Following these chapters there is one on 
studying which contains a good deal of useful information in very brief 
form. 

Presumably the information in the volume will change steadily but not 
enough to detract from the book’s usefulness for several years. High schools 
must have it; colleges and especially registrars’ and admissions offices should 


not lack it. 
SwALN. 





In the Journals 
ae 3 


“Sponsored Research and Scholarship,”’ writes W. Gordon Whaley in the 
July, 1961, issue of The Educational Record, has come to be both a saving 
grace and an admitted evil. The sponsoring of research and scholarship 
was not unknown in the times of Archimedes and Leonardo da Vinci. The 
primary difficulty today is one that pervades our whole educational system. 
In the complex structure of higher education we tend to lose sight of the 
central principle that the only successful core of the educational process is 
a critical relationship among human beings. Mr. Whaley quotes Dr. J. 
Douglas Brown, Dean of the Faculty at Princeton, to emphasize that the pri- 
mary function of the institution is to assure freedom of initiative in teach- 
ing and scholarship. The teacher-scholar must be free to match goals to his 
inherert interests and powers. Dr. Brown continues, “there is far greater 
assurance that significant progress will be made in the search for truth if a 
large number of individuals seek elements of truth of deep interest to them 
than if some external agency seeks to control the search and to secure con- 
formity on the part of unchallenged and uncommitted participants.”” The 
vast amount of government funds granted to universities for specific re- 
search after World War II distorted the ability of the university to provide 
freedom of initiative to its teacher-scholars. The university must exercise 
self-restraint and close control in respect to the contracts for research 
offered by the government and it must develop sources of support for those 
areas of scholarship and research not of interest to the government. Mr. 
Whaley concludes that it is the responsibility of government and industry to 
recognize that the proper function of sponsored scholarship is not only to 
assemble facts, but, more importantly, to unfold intellect and develop char- 
acter. One person is motivated to learning by the accomplishments in learn- 
ing by another and challenged to development by the strength of character 
of another. The problem of government and industrial sponsorship has been 
solved more satisfactorily in Great Britain, the Western European countries, 
Canada, and the Soviet Union. 


In the May, 1961, issue of Teachers College Record, Dewey B. Stuit, 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at The State University of Iowa, is con- 
cerned with ‘‘Accreditation—Its Problems and Its Future.’’ In order to know 
what accreditation means one must know the nature of the particular ac- 
crediting group and how that group conceives its role. There is a wide 
range of performance within an accredited group. There are, as a rule, no 
grades of accreditation—an institution or program is acceptable by the group 
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or it is not. The functions of accreditation are service to the public, protec- 
tion of institutions, facilitation of transfer of credit, and help in self- 
improvement. It is hard to judge what accreditation has accomplished, but 
it has eliminated some weak schools, particularly in the professions, it has 
encouraged the use of standard practices increasing articulation between col- 
leges and secondary schools and giving more precise meaning to grades and 
units of credit, and it has stimulated improvement. On the other hand, it 
has often led institutions to put the emphasis on the wrong things and has 
encouraged mediocrity because it is concerned only with minimum stand- 
ards. 

In order to escape the criticism of being a repressive influence in higher 
education, accreditation, especially in the case of the regional agencies, has 
encouraged colleges to set their own objectives and then to accredit in the 
light of these objectives. But where is the line to be drawn in the choice 
of objectives? Some of the data used in the past have tended to evaluate cer- 
tain tangible and relatively superficial dimensions of quality such as the 
faculty-student ratios, number of Ph.D’s on the faculty, amount of money 
in the endowment fund, and number of books in the library. The most 
valid basis for judging the quality of an institution is the quality of its 
students, research, and service, but these qualities are not easy to measure. 
The results of certain studies indicate that among the most significant factors 
which are related to the quality of an institution are the clarity with which 
objectives are stated; the adequacy of the curriculum; training, experience, 
and productivity of the faculty; effectiveness of teaching; quality of students; 
quality and “‘coverage’’ of student personnel services; amount and quality 
of research concerned with the institution’s own operations; quality of the 
library and such related facilities as the science laboratories; and the tone or 
prevailing atmosphere on the campus. The visiting team is instrumental in 
the judgment process. They should have norms which they can relate to the 
institution in question and they should be free from bias and prejudice and 
capable of rendering a strictly objective judgment. 

If accreditation as we know it today, by voluntary accrediting agencies, 
does not meet the challenge of rapid educational and social change, it may 
be superseded by increased governmental action. Accrediting agencies 
should clearly state that their fundamental purpose is the evaluation of 
institutions and programs of study. Protection of institutions or protection 
of professions should be only a by-product of the program of evaluation. 
Each member institution should be made keenly aware of its relative stand- 
ing, and eventually such information should also be communicated to the 
public. The interview and questionnaire technique of evaluation tend to em- 
phasize what is easily obtainable and observable. If the emphasis is to be 
placed on quality of products, then the major evaluation techniques would 
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be tests, follow-up studies, carefully planned interviews, and well designed 
rating procedures. More use would also be made of professionally trained 
measurement personnel in the evaluation process. The accrediting agencies 
could render a valuable service by giving their support to the development 
of tests which can be usefully employed in their evaluation tasks. 

There never has been a thorough and comprehensive evaluation of col- 
leges and universities because the measurement problems are formidable, 
the urgency to get the job done has not been thought to exist, and there are 
some educators who are just not eager to have their institutions subjected 
to a thorough study. More research on the entire process of accreditation, 
and better co-ordination among the various accrediting groups is essential. 


In the same issue of Teachers College Record, Joshua A. Fishman of 
Yeshiva University, writes of the ‘Flies in the Psychometric Ointment.” Mr. 
Fishman is concerned with the mass-testing used for college admission and 
intended for use in conjunction with pupil assignment plans. He recom- 
mends that recent attendance at a graduate level course in test construction 
and application be made mandatory on the part of all individuals employed 
to interpret test scures or to execute decisions based upon them when mass- 
testing programs are instituted. The misuses he mentions are the use of 
inappropriate tests, the over-reliance on tests alone when more pertinent and 
frequently more reliable additional data are also available, and the misin- 
terpretation of test data in the light of what is known about the standard 
error of measurement and the validity of the instruments involved. 

More serious difficulties relate to the very social context of mass testing 
and are likely to be present even when the best personnel are available. The 
criteria of college success have not been adequately defined. Therefore, the 
test selected comes to define the criterion. If originality and creativity and 
independence of mind are seriously part of the criterion, then predictors 
will not be employed that depend upon recognition, multiple choice, or 
memory for isolated minutiz. If exactness and aptness of expression, felicity 
of phrasing, and provocativeness of analysis or argumentation are desirable 
outcomes of education, then these will not be predicted via operations that 
may become their inhibitors or suppressors as successive generations of 
teachers and pupils train their sights on attaining maximal test scores. 

Another outgrowth of the ascendancy of tests over goals is the entrench- 
ment of specific tests beyond the period of their maximum effectiveness. At 
times there are contra-test purposes, as when an institution requires all 
applicants to take aptitude examinations so that it may more easily camou- 
flage the non-aptitude considerations that it wishes to employ in selection. 
Or an institution may require tests because its rivals require them, or for 
other test-irrelevant purposes, such as to stimulate student interest. Some- 
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times there is no intent of even scoring the papers. When there is no clear 
educational criterion or system of values uppermost in the minds of those 
who require and employ tests, it is only natural that a wide array of illegiti- 
mate and petty purposes will seek to capture these tests for themselves. 
Furthermore, it should be remembered that no test score can adequately 
reflect the potential for change and for improvement. Professional educators 
carry the greatest obligation to articulate educational values and goals in 
ways that are clear enough to permit psychometric instruments to be built in 
their service. While the issues are in part technical ones of a psychometric 
nature, they are mainly public and social ones of urgent import for our 
society and our educational institutions. 


As Banesh Hoffmann considers ‘The Tyranny of Multiple-Choice Tests’’ 
in the March, 1961, issue of Harper’s, he asks for a thorough re-examina- 
tion of the whole question of multiple-choice testing. Testing in this country 
is too crucial an activity to be accepted on trust. ‘They (the testers) meas- 
ure our IQ’s at regular intervals and assess our scholastic achievement 
throughout our school days. They stand guard at the gateway to National 
Merit Scholarships, and they tell admissions officers how many points’ 
worth of college aptitude we possess. They pass on our qualifications for 
graduate study and entry to professional schools. They classify us en masse 
in the Army. They screen us when we apply for jobs, whether in industry 
or government. They are even undertaking to certify our worth when we 
come up for promotion to positions far outranking their own.” 

In spite of the impressive scientific ritual of psychological expertise, pre- 
testing, and statistical analysis, significant flaws can be found in test ques- 
tions. Mr. Hoffmann cites specific sample questions that are ambiguous or 
that penalize the candidate whose ability is far above the average and who 
perceives subtle points unnoticed by less able people, including the test- 
makers. He points out flaws in two questions from the Science Achievement 
Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board showing that the wanted 
answers are the superficial ones that the superior student would question. A 
solution he suggests is the formation of a completely independent board of 
eminent educators and scholars which could have access to the whole range 
of questions produced by the testing organizations. Committee members 
could examine the actual tests and the statistical evidence concerning them, 
consult with experts and their critics, and form an opinion as to the real 
worth of current tests. If they found the tests wanting, they might recom- 
mend alternative approaches to testing to supplement or supplant the 
multiple-choice method. And they could consider the merits of the rather 
hesitant steps already being taken within the testing industry to augment the 
role of essay questions in certain testing programs, The committee should 
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include creative people of commanding intellectual stature who could bring 
fresh vision to the testing situation, especially as it affects those gifted young 
people whose talents do not conform to the statistically based norms of the 
multiple-choice testers. Only a minority of such a committee should consist 
of test psychologists or professional test-makers. Perhaps one way to bring 
such a group into being would be through appointment by scholarly organi- 
zations of the highest repute. 





Reported to Us 
N. H.R. 


Dr. J. Pearce Mitchell, Registrar of Stanford University until 1945, Presi- 
dent of AACRAO in 1931-32, and one of our most distinguished Honorary 
Members, has retired at 81 from the City Council of Palo Alto, California. 
Dr. Mitchell was first appointed to the Council in 1930 and during his 31 
years of service was mayor of Palo Alto from 1951 to 1953. On the occasion 
uf his retirement, his fellow councilmen and former councilmen spoke very 
highly of him, pointing out that he has been a constant source of inspiration 
to do the best for Palo Alto. As the older members of AACRAO know, all 
that may be said of Dr. Mitchell as a councilman is only an echo of what 
has been said and may be said of him as a member of AACRAO. 


John E. Harter, Associate Director of Admissions, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, has accepted the position of Registrar at Fresno State 
College, California, beginning in September 1961. Mr. Harter will replace 
Mrs. Wilma F. Wight, who is returning to teaching duties at Fresno State. 


Truman Pouncey, formerly Registrar at St. Cloud State College, Minne- 
sota, has succeeded R. Fred Thomason as Dean of Admissions and Records, 
The University of Tennessee. 


Edgar L. Lazier is Director of Admissions for all campuses of the Uni- 
versity of California. Robert T. Sprouse is Director of Admissions for the 
Berkeley campus. 


On July 1, 1961 Miss Gwenyth Rhome became Recorder of Wellesley 
College, succeeding Miss Kathleen Elliott. 


James E. Kinard is Assistant Dean, Undergraduate Admissions, in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of Virginia. 


On July 1, 1961 the College of Medical Evangelists became Loma Linda 
University. 


Bradford Junior College recently completed a survey of the grading sys- 
tems used by the 95 institutions to which Bradford graduates transfer. 62 
colleges reported no numerical weighting for plus and minus grades when 
figuring grade point averages. Some of these were quite vehement about 
ignoring plus and minus even when reported to them. 54 institutions 
reported a weighting system identical to Bradford’s A = 4, B = 3, C= 2, 
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D = 1 while 15 institutions reported a weighting system of A = 3, B = 2, 
C=1, D=0. The remaining institutions use a variety of grading pro- 
cedures. 


The Washington State University Board of Regents has adopted a new 
admissions policy, effective in September 1964. Instead of the present single 
criterion of a 2.0 average from any accredited high school, the new policy 
requires a full evaluation of high school record, Washington Pre-College 
test scores, other tests, recommendations, and interviews. The objective of 
the new policy is to ‘‘admit all those, and only those, applicants who have a 
reasonable chance to succeed at the State University.” 


St. Mary’s University in San Antonio, Texas has announced a new pro- 
gram leading to a Master of Arts in Student Personnel Services to prepare 
certified counselors for public and private schools in the State of Texas. 
Adaptations will be made for students preparing for certification in other 
states. 


Ten universities in the central United States have established the Mid- 
American State Universities Association, whose principal purpose is to help 
each member institution achieve a high degree of excellence in all of its 
teaching and research programs. Charter members are: Colorado State Uni- 
versity, the University of Colorado, Iowa State University, the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Kansas State University, the University of Kansas, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, the University of Nebraska, Oklahoma State University, 
and the University of Oklahoma. Recommendations made to the members 
by the Executive Committee include a plan for securing important research 
facilities for the region through unified action by member universities in 
order to upgrade the regional facilities for research and graduate education. 


The “College Plan” of Wesleyan University is still too new for any real 
evaluation but the majority of the students admit that their educational ex- 
perience has been more valuable than under the former traditional program. 
The plan basically provides a federation of six or seven small colleges each 
devoted to one general area of learning. This will enable Wesleyan to pre- 
serve the virtues of smallness (250 students per college) while expanding 
its overall population 40 to 50 per cent. Under this plan, Freshmen receive 
separate general education courses, and enter a “‘college’” their sophomore 
year. Here they are introduced to independent study and depth in some area 
through seminars and tutorial groups. After reorganization is complete, the 
traditional departments will disappear and each college will have its own 
self-contained faculty. 
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An eight-man faculty committee of the University of Michigan has rec- 
ommended a unique plan for year-round operation of the institution by 
1965. The plan is based on the semester principle but differs from both 
the “quarter” system and the “trimester” plans now in effect elsewhere. 
The present Fall and Spring semesters will be moved earlier and a special 
“split” third term will be added. The split term will begin early in May and 
end in mid-August. In addition to this full 15 week term the University 
will offer courses for either half of the term as well. This will permit the 
present summer session program to be offered for seven weeks in July and 
August. The split term will make the year-round program more flexible 
because students may choose 2 terms, 214 terms, or 3 terms per year accord- 
ing to the pace best suited to their abilities and needs. 


Brown University has become the sixth university to participate in a major 
program of the Ford Foundation to promote the development of selected 
private institutions as regional and national centers of excellence. Under a 
2 to 1 matching funds plan, Brown joins Johns Hopkins, Stanford, Vander- 
bilt, University of Denver, and Notre Dame in long-term development 
efforts, 2/4, supported by the Ford Foundation and 14 supported by funds 
secured by the institutions from sources other than government aid or other 
Ford Foundation programs. 


Five Fellowships are open for postdoctoral study at the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education at The University of Michigan. Grantees become 
Michigan Fellows in College Administration. They are graduated according 
to need, but with a maximum of $8,000, and are open to those entering 
or intending to enter careers in college or university administration. To 
qualify for a fellowship the applicant must already possess his doctor's 
degree (the field of academic study is immaterial), or the equivalent, and 
already have demonstrated leadership potential. In addition he should be 
no more than forty years of age and able to provide a good bill of health. 

A few predoctoral fellowships with a maximum grant of $3,500 will be 
available for outstanding doctoral candidates bent on careers in college or 
university administration. Some of these are intended for junior college 
administration, and they are available also at Michigan State and Wayne 
State Universities. At least a year of outstanding graduate study (in any 
academic field) is a prerequisite. 

Applications should be completed and on file not later than February 1, 
1962. For application forms and further information address: Center for 
the Study of Higher Education, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 





Regional Associations 
M. M. C. 


ALABAMA ACRAO 


The Alabama Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Offi- 
cers met at Troy State College on April 15, 1961. The morning session 
included an address by David L. Darden, Assistant to the Dean of Admis- 
sions and Records at the University of Alabama, and a discussion of 
“What's Your Problem?” over which Thomas J. McClain presided. The 
meeting concluded with a luncheon and Business Session. 

At the Business Session the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Thomas J. McClain, Troy State College; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Madelyn Hale, Birmingham-Southern College; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. D. P. Culp, Livingston State College; Representative to AAC- 
RAO, Leon Gillaspie, Southeastern Bible College. 

The date and place of the next meeting were set for fall to be held at 
Livingston State College. 


GEORGIA ACRAO 


The Georgia Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Ofh- 
cers met at the Piedmont Hotel in Atlanta on March 23, 1961, with ap- 
proximately thirty-five in attendance representing about twenty colleges. Dr. 
John R. Hills, Director of Testing and Guidance, Regent of the University 
System of Georgia, spoke on “Improving Admission and Guidance Tech- 
niques.” He discussed the Georgia Co-operative Student Guidance Service 
and described the new uniform high school record folder which 35 school 
systems in Georgia now use. 

A panel discussion on High School-College Co-operation in Testing and 
Guidance was presented. Members of the panel were: T. W. Hollings- 
worth, Dekalb County Schools; M. S. McDonald, Principal, Moultrie 
Senior High School; R. D. Pulliam, Chief, Guidance and Testing Service, 
Georgia State Department of Education; and Ben W. Gibson, Atlanta City 
Schools. An address on college admissions and the use of the College En- 
trance Examination Board examinations was given by James L. Buford, 
Registrar and Director of Admissions, Vanderbilt University, and College 
Board Representative. 

The formal program was followed by luncheon and a business meeting. 
Louise Thompson, Registrar of Shorter College, was elected to represent the 
Georgia Association at the annual meeting of AACRAO in Miami Beach. 

Officers elected for 1961-62 were: President, Horace Sturgis, Georgia 
Institute of Technology; Vice-President, Elizabeth Parker, West Georgia 
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College; Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. Livengood, Columbus College. 
It was voted to change the time of the next meeting to two days in mid- 
fall quarter and the place to a centrally located conference center. 


LOUISIANA COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
Registrar's Section 

A meeting of the Registrars of the Louisiana College Conference was 
held at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute on March 3, 1961 with 20 persons 
representing nine institutions in attendance. The guest speaker was Fred J. 
Vogel, Dean of Student Services at Northeast Louisiana State College. The 
topic of Dean Vogel’s address was “Watering Last Year's Crop.” He 
stated that the registrar's role should be more than a keeper of records 
since the registrar has the initial and final contact with the student. In this 
office, he is in a better position to deal with the student’s complex needs 
and to treat him as an individual and not a statistic, by correlating records 
with other information about the student. With the flood of new students, 
he will want to bring initiative into his tasks in order to combat the modern 
challenges and successfully deal with them. 

Election of officers followed Dean Vogel's address with the following 
officers elected: Chairman, Mrs. Florence Toppino; Vice-Chairman, Richard 
Burleson; Secretary-Treasurer, Lake Oxford. 

The meeting concluded with a general discussion of the new probation 
and suspension rules and a discussion of the inclusion of high school credits 


on the permanent record sheet or ledger. There was also a discussion of 
the new teachers certification application and the possibility of the certif- 
icates being issued to interested registrars before graduation. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF CRAO 


A total of 150 members and guests of the NEACRAO met for the 
thirteenth annual meeting in Hanover, New Hampshire on November 10, 
1960. The secretary reported a membership in the association of 165 indi- 
vidual memberships representing 103 institutions. A report of the annual 
meeting of AACRAO was followed by a brief report of the Committee on 
Special Projects for 1959-60, Special study for the past year was given by 
the Committee on Secondary Schools-College Relations. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected: President, 
Rudolph M. Morris, Northeastern University; Vice-President, Barbara Zieg- 
ler, Wheaton College; Secretary, Rebecca C. Larsen, Colby College; Treas- 
urer, George L. Bradley, Rhode Island School of Design. 

The report of the first study group on “Certain Aspects of the Secondary 
School-College Relations” followed the business session. 

The banquet was held at Hanover Inn. Greetings and welcome were 
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brought to the group by Professor John W. Masland, Provost of Dart- 
mouth College, and a gift was presented to Frank Fingles in appreciation 
of his services as President of the NEACRAO. Following the dinner the 
Dartmouth Players presented the play ‘‘Look Back in Anger’ by John 
Osborne. 

The Friday morning session was given over to workshops: 


9:15-12:45 A. The Registrar as a Consumer of Research 
B. IBM in the Registrar's Office—Demonstration and Dis- 
cussion 
C. Let's Attend an Admissions Meeting 
11:00-12:30 D. The Registrar as a Creator of Research 
E. Admissions Policies—From Both Sides of the Fence 
F, Repeat of “B” 


The annual meeting concluded with a smorgasbord luncheon at the 
Hanover Inn, followed by campus tours. 


ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Association of Ohio College Regis- 
trars was held October 19, 20, 21, 1960 with the University of Toledo the 
host institution. Registration and a Coffee Hour were held 4:00 to 5:30 on 
Wednesday, October 19, followed by dinner at 6:30, at which the Univer- 
sity Theatre Players presented “Our Town.” The Thursday morning session 
included an address of welcome by Dr. William S. Carlson, President, Uni- 
versity of Toledo. An address, ‘“The Port Authority and the Development 
of the Port of Toledo,”’ was made by Charles G. Crom, Secretary-Manager, 
Toledo-Lucas County Port Authority. The business session was followed by 
luncheon, at which Mrs. Boni E. Petcoff, former Registrar at the University 
of Toledo, spoke. 

The afternoon sesssion included a panel discussion, ‘Discussion of Prob- 
lems Caused by Increasing Enrollments.” Allan C. Ingraham, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, was chairman of the panel, which included Harold S. 
Clarke, Ashland College, V. Richard Gulbenkian, Fenn College, Garland 
G. Parker, University of Cincinnati, and William C. Smyser, Miami Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. John C. Walker, Minister of the First Congregational Church of 
Toledo gave the address at the dinner. His topic was ‘Travel in a Space 
Age.” The address was followed by a travelogue by Winifred Walker, 
“American Panorama—A Symphony in Celluloid of America the Beauti- 
ful.” 

A tour of the Libbey Glass Company was made Friday morning be- 
ginning at 9:00. The association reconvened at 11:15 to hear an address by 
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Richard M. Mall, State Co-ordinator for the Ohio Council on Advanced 
Placement, The Ohio State University, on ‘“The Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram.” 
The business session was followed by luncheon and adjournment. 
Glen Van Wormer of Bowling Green State University was elected presi- 
dent for 1960-61. 


OKLAHOMA ACRAO 


The Oklahoma ACRAO met on the campus of Oklahoma Christian Col- 
lege on April 7, 1961. Discussions included in the morning session in- 
cluded “Functions and Organization of the Office of Admissions and 
Records,” by Harvey Faust, and “Problems of Selective Admissions,” by 
J. E. Fellows. Following a tour of the campus, luncheon was served at the 
Student Center. The afternoon session included presentations on ‘Problems 
of Grade Transfer and Transcripts,” by Stafford North and “Shortcuts and 
Gimmicks (Speeding the Work of Admissions), by Raymond Girod. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: President, Stafford North, 
Dean of Instruction, Oklahoma Christian College; Vice-President, Gene 
Meyer, Registrar, Panhandle A & M College; Secretary, Rachael Keely, 
Recorder in the Office of Admissions and Records, University of Oklahoma. 
Recommendation that next year’s meeting be a two-day meeting was ap- 
proved. 

TENNESSEE ACRAO 


On March 15, 1961, the Tennessee ACRAO held its annual meeting at 
the Peabody Hotel, Memphis. The first address was made by Dr. William 
H. Vaughan, who discussed his experiences in Korea. He listed the follow- 
ing needs of Korean education: a more workable program of citizenship 
training; a genuine need for science training; library improvement and 
more time for independent study and thinking; more adequate buildings 
and equipment; a modified educational program to make it more practical 
and less philosophical. Dean R. F. Thomason, State Coordinator for Ameri- 
can College Testing Program, made a brief report stating that 7,500 appli- 
cants in the state will take the ACT test this year. R. Shannon Robison, 
Principal of Whitehaven High School, followed with a talk entitled “How 
Colleges Can Improve Relations with High Schools.” He stated that officials 
and teachers in high schools have been severely criticized in recent years 
about the product they have turned out. He said some of this is justified 
and some they can do little about. He concluded with, “This is not a time 
to criticize but a time to co-operate.” 

Following the luncheon, at which the Memphis State University choral 
group presented a musical program, Gayle Wilson, Associate Director of 
Admissions at the University of Michigan, gave the principal address of 
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the day. Mr. Wilson stated that there has been a gradual but clearly dis- 
cernible change in college admission policies in the past fifty years. He re- 
peatedly stressed the importance of good communication between high 
schools and colleges, and in conclusion emphasized that the responsibility 
is a joint one for the student, his parents, the secondary guidance staff, and 
the college admissions officer. A Question and Answer period followed, 
after which Jack S. Snider discussed co-ordination of College Day pro- 
grams for the State of Tennessee. 

The following were elected as officers for 1961-62: President, M. P. 
Bowman, Austin Peay State College; Vice-President, William G. Smyth, Jr., 
The University of Tennessee; Secretary, Mrs. Glen W. Chalk, Bethel Col- 
lege. 

R. F. Thomason, Dean of Admissions and Records of the University of 
Tennessee and Malcolm Evans, Registrar of Southwestern College, were 
made honorary members of the Association upon their retirement. 


TEXAS ACRAO 


The annual convention of the Texas ACRAO was held at the Hilton 
Hotel in El Paso. Registration and a reception were held Tuesday evening, 
November 15. The Wednesday morning session included a welcome from 
Dr. Joseph M. Ray, President, Texas Western College, followed by an 
address by Robert E. Hewes, Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Vice-President in Charge of Professional Activities of AAC- 


RAO, on “No Time to Relax.” After a discussion period there was a 
presentation by a Problems Panel, including Ray Perryman, chairman; Grady 
Anderson, Sister M. Annunciata, Floyd D. Boze, J. Douglas Conner, 
M. V. McEnany, Anne Rucker, Venita Waddleton. 

Following the luncheon, round table discussions were held. The after- 
noon was devoted to a tour of El Paso and Juarez. 

The program following the banquet included music presented by the 
Texas Western Choir and an Address, ‘The Color of the Land,” by Dr. 
Rex W. Strickland, Texas Western College. 

The concluding session on Thursday morning included an address by 
Dr. J. P. Abbott, A & M College of Texas and Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Co-operation in Higher Education of the Association of Texas 
Colleges, ‘Current Changes in Higher Education as They Affect the Work 
of the Registrar,” and a business session at which new officers were elected. 
Those chosen as officers were: President, Ramon A. Vitulli, Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Houston; Vice-President, Ray Perryman, A & M College of 
Texas; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. June Martin, Registrar, Kilgore College. 
The next meeting of the Association will be held in Galveston on Novem- 
ber 14-16, 1961. 





AACRAO—TREASURER’S REPORT— 
FISCAL YEAR 1960-1961* 


July 20, 1961 
The Executive Committee 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 
GENTLEMEN: 

We have examined the balance sheet of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS at May 31, 1961, and the re- 
lated statements of cash receipts and disbursements, income and expenses, and 
unexpended funds for the year then ended, and herewith submit our report 
thereon together with the exhibits and schedules enumerated in the foregoing 
index. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such 
other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet, statements of cash receipts and 
disbursements, income and expenses, and unexpended funds present fairly the 
financial position of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS at May 31, 1961, and the results of its operations for the 
year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles ap- 
plied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Sheppard & Company 
Certified Public Accountants 


REPORT OF EXAMINATION 


The accounts are maintained generally on a cash receipts and disbursements 
basis and with the exception of accounts receivable, in the amount of $1,278.71, 
and membership dues received in advance, in the amount of $10.00, as hereinafter 
described, income is recorded when received. The method employed for recording 
expenditures provides for the payment of all expenses or obligations at the time 
incurred. 

The financial position of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers as of May 31, 1961, is presented in Exhibit A of this re- 
port. Details and comments concerning the various assets, liabilities and unex- 
pended funds shown therein are as follows: 

ASSETS 


Cash on Deposit, $1,052.75 

Cash on deposit with the Commonwealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsy! 
vania, in the amount of $1,052.75, was verified by reconciling the balance shown 
by the books with the bank statement, and by direct correspondence with the 
depository. 


Petty Cash Funds and Advances, $113.37 


Petty cash funds and advances, in the amount of $113.37, represent balances in 
the possession of committee members and was verified by direct correspondence 


with the individuals. 


Investment Securities, $21,545.40 
Investment securities, in the amount of $21,545.40, are detailed in Schedule A-1. 


* The complete report may be inspected by members in the offices of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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Verification was made by inspection of securities. United States Treasury Bonds, 
having a maturity value of $3,000.00 are pledged as collateral for the note pay- 
able to Commonwealth Trust Company. 


Accounts Receivable, $1,278.71 


Accounts receivable, in the amount of $1,278.71, are presented in Schedule A-2. 
These items were included in this year’s operation because they either applied 
to the current year’s budget, or represented billings for the current year which had 
been collected to the date of this report. Verification was made by inspection of 
the billings and subsequent receipts. 


Special Purpose Fund, $590.23 


The special purpose fund, in the amount of $590.23, consists of cash on de- 
posit with the Commonwealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Verifi- 
cation was made by reconciling the balance shown by the books with the bank 
statement, and by direct correspondence with the depository. A detailed analysis 
of this item is presented in Schedule A-3 of this report. 


LIABILITIES AND UNEXPENDED FUNDS 
Note Payable, Bank, $2,000.00 


This item represents a note, payable on demand, to Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany with interest at 514% per year and is secured by United States Treasury 
Bonds having a maturity value of $3,000.00. Verification was made by correspon- 
dence with the bank. 


Liability for Income Taxes Withheld from Employees, $135.27 


This item represents employees’ payroll deductions for Federal income taxes for 
the months of April and May, 1961, and is composed of the following: 
Withheld from General Fund Payroll 118.07 
Withheld from Special Purpose Fund Payroll 17.20 


135.27 


Verification was made by comparing payroll checks with entries recorded in the 
cash disbursements book. 


Membership Dues Received in Advance, $10.00 


Membership income during the year ended May 31, 1961, included an amount 
of $10.00 received from New Jersey State Teachers College at Trenton, which 
applies to dues for the subsequent membership year as evidenced by Association's 
billing records. 


Unexpended Funds, $22,435.19 


Unexpended funds, in the amount of $22,435.19, are composed of the following: 
Appropriation for Advancement of Education 573.03 
Unappropriated Funds 21,862.16 


Total Unexpended Funds 22,435.19 


Changes in the Appropriation for Advancement of Education are presented in 
Schedule A-3; the change in Unappropriated Funds is presented in Exhibit D of 
this report. 
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Exhibit A 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEETS 
For the Years Ended May 31, 1961 and May 31, 1960 

















Year Ended 
ASSETS 
May 31,1961 May 31, 1960 
Current Assets 
Ne Fe ECT $ 1,052.75 $ 1,363.49 
Petty Cash Funds and Advances............... 113.37 471.89 
Investment Securities, Per Schedule A-1 vileteaas 21,545.40 23,725.00 
Accounts Receivable, Per Schedule A-2. . ee 1,278.71 926.77 
Accrued Interest Receivable............ ake — 55.00 
Total Current Assets.......... eeee . 23,990.23 26,542.15 
Special Purpose Fund 
Cash on Deposit, Per Schedule A-3 (Contra)... . 590.23 5,119.60 
Office Equipment....... : — 248.18 
Total Assets..... PE cee ane $24,580.46 $31,909.93 





LIABILITIES AND UNEXPENDED FUNDS 
Current Liabilities 





Note payable, Bank, Due on Demand (Note)..... $ 2,000.00 —- 

Liability for Federal Income Taxes Withheld from 

ee ET EE RTE 135.27 $ 706.75 

Membership Dues Received in Advance........ 10.00 — 
Total Current Liabilities. ....... aerated 2,145.27 706.75 





Unexpended Funds 
Appropriation for Advancement of Education, Per 








Schedule A-3 (Contra)........... Teas 573.03 5,119.60 
Unappropriated Funds, Per Exhibit ee . 21,862.16 26,083.58 
Total Unexpended Funds........... 22,435.19 31,203.18 
Total Liabilities and Unexpended Funds....... $24,580.46 $31,909.93 








NoteE—United States Treasury Bonds having a onlay value of $3,000.00, are 
eon gy as collateral for the note payable to Commonwealth Trust Company, Pitts. 
urgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Exhibit B 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Year Ended May 31, 1961 
Cash Balance, June 1, 1960 
Cash on Deposit, Commonwealth Trust Company, 


Pittaburgn: Pennsylvanie:: ~~. 666 sss soe cee ess . $ 1,363.49 
Petty Cash Funds and Advances 471.89 $ 1,835.38 
{dd—Cash Receipts: 
Memberships. . . $38 ,065 .00 
Subscriptions. . 1,310.95 
Advertising. . 244.48 
Interest on Investments 690.50 
Collection of Prior Year’s Accounts Receivable. . 926.77 
1961 Convention. ... 12,741.00 
Sale of Special Publications: 
Report of Credit Given.... $ 640.00 
Space Utilization in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 170.00 
Home State and Migration. ; 109.00 
Oflice Machine Equipment , 82.00 
Analysis and Design of Office Forms 105.00 
Catalogues Are For Students Too 142.00 
Canada...... va 31.00 
Germany... 25.00 
Korea..... 27.00 
Thailand. 17.00 
Scandinavia... . 28.00 
Methodology of Enrollment Projections 306.00 
Retention of Records. . 280.50 
$1,962. 50 
Less—Distribution Charge by American 
Council on Education 1,110.50 852.00 
Sale of United States many Bonds at Prevailing 
Market Value....... Pr ee $ 1,967.00 
Proceeds from Bank Loans...................-. slg 4,000.00 
Membership Overpayments. .. are 25.00 
Employees’ Federal Income Tax Collections. ; 1,064.85 
Sale of Article from COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. ... 103.37 
Sale of Membership List... ... ery oe 5.00 
Premium on Canadian Exchange 60 61,996.52 


Total Cash Receipts and Beginning Balance. . . $63,831.90 
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Less—Cash Disbursements: 





General Administration. ................ ai ile ald aha ee $ 8,752.76 

SOE PN nie wicleh dis sive te eee es ee ee 15,025.85 

Editor’s Office Pee ee eet cig ea inte mS eile hae ee . 10,254.56 

Treasurer’s Office. . Peek rat keen pee ahs Bi 3,017.55 

Committee on Evaluations and Standards. Sep > 672.77 

Committee on Regional Associations................. 3,086.02 

Committee on Constitution and Bylaws.... : ; 87.00 

Committee on Special Projects...... | Sigpeeces 

Committee on Nominations and Elections. . . . 172.74 

Refund of Membership Overpayments... ... 25.00 

Payment of Employees’ Federal Income Taxes 1,653.53 

Printing Article from COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY... 103.37 

Payment of Bank Loan............ 2,000.00 

Cost of Exchanging United States Treasury Bonds... 20.40 62,665.78 
en UR AOU SE, TOOL... oo. so ew ie eee cee nedensenmey $ 1,166.12 

Cash Balance, May 31, 1961 
Cash on Deposit.......... Near Moleity cite es sia . $1,052.75 
Petty Cash Funds and Advances. ..... Jeera creme Sa 113.37 





Total Cash Balance, May 31, 1961. eee eee 
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Exhibit D 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
STATEMENT OF UNAPPROPRIATED FUNDS 
For the Year Ended May 31, 1961 


Balance, Unappropriated Funds, June 1, 1960............. 000 c cee ne $26,083.58 
Reduction of Unexpended Funds, Per Exhibit C................... 4,221.42 


Balance, Unappropriated Funds, May 31, 1961, Per Exhibit A. .. $21,862.16 














Placement Service 


AACRAO maintains a Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for 
those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill. The service is under the 
direction of Worth A. Fletcher, University of Wichita, Wichita 14, Kansas. There 
is no charge for listing. 

There is a fee of $3.00, however, for those who wish to publish a notice on this 
page. They should send with their application for listing, copy for the advertise- 
ment (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. For insertions beyond the 
first, the charge is $1.00 an issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the ap- 
plication. 

Correspondence, applications for listing, and inquiries about advert‘sements 
should be directed to Mr. Fletcher. Requisitions and purchase orders should be di- 
rected to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
in care of Mr. Fletcher. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligations as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsibil- 
ity of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those 
answering advertisements. 


WANTED: Registrar for a private liberal arts college in metropolitan area in 
Middle West. Can begin work any time or in spring or summer. Send details about 
training and experience to Worth A. Fletcher, University of Wichita, Wichita 14, 
Kansas. (3/3) 


POSITION DESIRED as Registrar or Admissions Director, preferably California, 
Florida. Ten years experience student personnel (Registrar's, Student Life, Scheduling, 
Admissions Office). Presently Associate Registrar for 8000-student resident division 
of multi-campus Eastern university utilizing machine methods for mail and in-person 
registration. Married, 32, M. Ed. Credentials filed with Placement Service. 














Mailing lists of 1962 High School 
Seniors by City, County or State 


Special list of Catholic High School Seniors 


CRANE & McGLENEN 
College Agents since 1890 
2620 N. Moreland Bivd., Cleveland 20, Ohio 
Write for details 

















OUR SPECIALTY—MATCHING THE RIGHT 
MAN AND THE RIGHT POSITION 


The placement facilities of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers are at your disposal without charge. 


You will find our service of value if you are interested in employing a new 
person or if you are looking for a new position in our profession. Optional 
printed listing in College and University: The Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers may be pur- 
chased at the low rate of $3.00 for the first insertion and $1.00 for each 
additional insertion. 


For additional information, write 
Worth A. Fletcher 
University of Wichita 
Wichita 8, Kansas 


(Checks should be made payable to American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers and mailed to Mr. Fletcher.) 



































“PICO”* STUDENT CARD SYSTEM 
Now Available for your College or University 


@ Provides positive, tamper proof, convenient and durable student iden- 
tification through color photograph, student signature, school seal and 
student registration (IBM) number. 


e Additional coded information may be added. 


e Embossed raised type permits use of card for rapid imprinting of 
student information on school forms, saves staff time, saves school 
money. 


Currently in use at one of the largest universities for the second year, 
a proven system endorsed by students and administrators. 
* Portrait Identification and Charge Out 
For Detailed Information, Phone, Wire or Write: 
M. PICOT AND ASSOCIATES 


99-20 Metropolitan Avenue 
FOREST HILLS 75, N.Y. 




















Fine Diplomas by Wright 


DISTINCTIVELY MODERN —yet retaining the traditional 
dignity required by Institutions 
of higher learning. 


EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE —extended with pride by our 
experienced personnel and mod- 
ern production facilities. 

CUSTOM DESIGNING —available without obligation 

Please address your inquiry to 2545 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 
Specializing in fine Diplomas for 89 years 
Philadelphia New York Chicago 





























Savethemoneythathelps 
save the peace. The money 
you invest in U.S. Savings 
Bonds not only grows to en- 
hance your personal buying 
power, it also helps your Gov- 
ernment keep the peace. Peace 
costs money these days. It’s 
worth it. 


How to save up the tourist fare 
and go first class 


The journey of your dreams 
may still be a few years off. But 
if you start today to save for it 
with U.S. Savings Bonds, you'll 
have an even grander journey 
than you imagined. For every 
three dollars you put into U.S. 
Savings Bonds, you get back 
four at maturity. That means 
more luxurious accommoda- 
tions. Or a longer trip. Why 
not start saving today? 


S 


You save more than money 
with U.S. Savings Bonds 


This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. 





Interesting Facts About 
U.S. Savings Bonds 











- You invest without risk - You 
now earn 334 % interest to matur- 
ity - You can save automatically 
on the Payroll Savings Plan - 
You can buy Bonds at any bank - 
Your Bonds are protected against 
loss, fire, even theft - You save 
more than money —you buy shares 
in a stronger America. 
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